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THE GERMAN EXPLOITATION OF RUSSIA 


BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE LORD SYDENHAM OF COMBE 


Our thoughts are naturally con- 
centrated upon the tremendous con- 
flict raging in the western and 
Italian theatres of war as we try to 
watch the ebb and flow of huge 
armies upon which the fate of the 
world depends. Until the frantic 
efforts of the Germans to force a 
decision, before the quickly gathering 
forces of America can be brought to 
hear upon their depleted manhood, 
have been finally stemmed, we cannot 
give full attention to the amazing 
proceedings which have followed the 
disastrous peace of Brest-Litovsk. 
For the moment, the dominant fact 
is that the Germans, by transferring 
great masses of men and guns from 
the East, have robbed us of victory 


last year, have changed the whole — 


aspect of the war, and have been able 
to seize the initiative and to force 
back the Allied armies into positions 
which leave them dangerously little 
room for manoeuvre. Events in the 
East point to dangers of another 
kind — dangers which threaten the 
future peace of the world and our 
own especially. It has become far 
more than ever necessary that the 
decision reached in the West shall be 
such as to ensure that German pro- 
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jects in the East — now plainly dis- 
closed — can be irrevocably frustrated. 

We receive only irregular scraps of 
information of recent happenings, 
and all that can be said with certainty 
is that Germany is attempting to 
bring a large portion of Western 
Russia under military and economic 
control and is vigorously pursuing 
her long-cherished design of opening 
a way to the Far East and threaten- 
ing our position in India. When the 
break-up of Russia began, the revo-~ 
lutionary elements in the Ukraine 
proclaimed an independent republic 
and affirmed the right to make a 
separate peace at Brest-Litovsk. The 
Germans, having come to some ar- 
rangement with the Rada, proceeded 
to invade the country in search of 
food supplies. It soon became neces- 
sary to overthrow the provisional 
government and to set up a dictator 
of their own choosing, General Sko- 
ropadsky, who began to mobilize 
White Guards in their interests. 
Meanwhile they seem to have treated 
the peasants with their customary 
brutality, to have made forced requi- 
sitions, and to have transported 
Ukrainian labor to Germany. A 
correspondent of the Berliner Tage- 
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blatt, writing from Kieff a short time 
ago, stated that 

It is very painful to see German troops 
again and again compelled to disperse 
meetings, to patrol the streets with fixed 
bayonets, and to make arrests. 
We can perfectly understand what 
these ‘ very painful’ proceedings mean, 
and the result appears to be that the 
Ukraine is now helpless but seething 
with revolt against German tyranny. 
The expected supplies have not been 
forthcoming. The flour ration in Ger- 
many has been reduced, and a Social- 
ist paper has boldly exclaimed: 

Kindly spare us Ukraine promises. We 
have been fooled too often with empty 
words. Tell the people the plain truth; 
they will bear it better than being flung 
backwards and forwards between false 
hopes and inevitable disappointments. 
There are reasons, which I need not 
explain, why the promises of abund- 
ance, made to deceive the German 


people, could not be fulfilled; but the 
German troops in the Ukraine doubt- 
less secure subsistence at the expense 
of the occupied country. Futile nego- 
tiations between the Ukrainian and 
the Bolshevik governments appear to 
have been set on foot, and the Ukrain- 


ian frontiers are to be defined in 
German interests.* 

The conquest of the Ukraine did 
not satisfy the ambitions of Germany, 
and German troops invaded the 
Crimea and the Province of the 
Don Cossacks, occupying Sebastopol, 
which held the Allies at bay for 
nearly a year in 1854-5, and Rostoff 
near the mouth of the Don. In the 
Black Sea, according to the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, they seized part of the Russian 
fleet including seven battleships, two 
protected cruisers, ten destroyers, and 


*A recent communication (undated) from Mos- 
cow states that according to M. Brousky, People’s 
Commissary for commerce and industry, ‘Ger- 
many will guarantee to Russia at least half the 
mineral output of the Krivokrog and Caucasus 
regions. Finally, Germany will carry out a rectifi- 
cation of the Russo-Ukrainian frontier.’ 
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all the submarines. More recently an 
arrangement was reached between 
Von Kithlmann and Lenin, under 
which the rest of the fleet, including 
two dreadnoughts, is handed over to 
the Germans, who guarantee not to 
use the ships until the general peace. 
The guaranty is absolutely worthless, 
and although the manning of this fleet 
may offer difficulties, it can easily be 
repaired and refitted in the Russian 
dockyards seized by the Germans. We 
cannot disregard a_ possible naval 
menace in the Levant. According to 
the Weser Zeitung, the Turks have 
claimed the Russian Black Sea fleet, 
and negotiations are pending which 
may lead to a division of the spoils. 
German forces, as the characteristic 
sequel to peace with Russia, have thus 
advanced 600 miles beyond the fron- 
tier, and this great movement is sup- 
ported by a Turkish invasion of 
Transcaucasia, which Armenians and 
Georgians are endeavoring to oppose. 
The latest news indicates that the 
Turks, whose military forces are evi- 
dently disorganized, have abandoned 
the idea of reaching Tiflis, which may 
be reserved for German enterprise. 
They have, however, seized Tabriz, 
70 miles inside the Persian frontier 
and have characteristically looted the 
American and_ British consulates. 
Elsewhere German aggression pro- 
ceeds, though trustworthy informa- 
tion is not available. The official 
Bolshevik paper stated a month ago 
that German troops were moving 
through Kursk, 300 miles northwest 
of Rostoff, towards Moscow, and that 
other forces had reached the neighbor- 
hood of Petrograd and were also pre- 
paring to advance on the old capital. 
This paper went on to say: ‘We de- 
clare Petrograd and Moscow to be in 
danger.’ The threat to Moscow may 
be a rumor; but it has since been 
announced that the Germans have 
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seized Kronstadt, and Petrograd is, 
therefore, at their mercy. 

In Finland the situation remains ob- 
scure; but the Germans appear to be 
exercising a large amount of control 
and to be contemplating the establish- 
ment of a monarchy under some 
Prussian Prince which the Finns have 
not yet accepted. Other thrones, to be 
similarly provided, are to be erected 
in the occupied Baltic Provinces.* 
German troops were originally invited 
to Finland to protect the people 
against the atrocities committed by 
the Red Guards under Bolshevik 
inspiration. This invitation incident- 
ally supplied a pretext for seizing the 
Aland Islands. The immediate result 


was that the Red Guards were de- 
feated by the White Guards with Ger- 
man assistance, and the latter have 
since been occupied in making ruthless 
reprisals. German officers are now be- 


ing appointed to the Finn army, which 
may be directed to take Petrograd, or 
to trace any frontier which Germany 
may desire. There has been a signifi- 
cant report that the new boundaries 
of Finland are to include the Kola 
Peninsula and consequently part of 
the Murman railway. This rumor has 
not been confirmed; but it has been 
stated that Tchitcherin has agreed 
with the German ambassador to hand 
over the western portion of the Mur- 
man coast, including the only Russian 
ice-free port. The latest news from 
Stockholm, on the 15th of June, is 
that the Finnish government ‘will 
abstain from any aggressive move- 
ment against the Murman railway,’ 
but desires to give ‘satisfaction to the 
ardent wish of the population of 
Karelia,’ to be incorporated with 
Finland. 

*A Report to the Bolshevik Commissariat of 
Commerce states that,,by the Peace of Brest- 
Litovsk, ye has lost 780,000 square kilometres 
of territo 5 Bee cent of her population, one 


third of ie tel ways, 73 per cent of her iron 
production, and 89 per cent of her coal. 
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It is impossible not to connect all 
these proceedings with a pamphlet 
entitled Germany’s Future circulated 
last year under the imprimatur of the 
Prussian Minister of War. This pam- 
phlet contained a map showing as 
German territory the Crimea and all 
Transcaucasia, with a frontier running 
northwest from the lower Don and 
passing east of Petrograd to the Gulf 
of Onega. The White Sea, the Baltic, 
the Black Sea, the Sea of Azoff, and the 
Caspian would thus become German 
lakes, and from the Caspian the Ger- 
mans could exert a commanding in- 
fluence in Central Asia, Persia, and 
Afghanistan. For Russia, this would 
mean economic disaster in the loss of 
her great grain and mineral-oil dis- 
tricts. For us, it would entail perpet- 
ual trouble in India. For the world, it 
would imply the rapid recuperation of 
Germany, with the certain prospect of 
a succession of future wars. We might 
regard it as a wild dream of Pan-Ger- 
man imagination were it not for the 
proceedings already in full progress. 

Of the effects of these German 
achievements upon the Russian peo- 
ple, who have for the time lost all 
coherence, and upon the travesty of 
a government which is impotent ex- 
cept for civil war, nothing can be pre- 
dicted with certainty. In the Ukraine 
and the Don Cossacks’ Province, as I 
have said, the brutality of German 
methods of obtaining supplies appears 
to have aroused burning resentment. 
In the occupied northwestern Prov- 
inces, on the other hand, the stable 
elements of the Russian population 
seem in some cases to have regarded 
German intervention as the only hope 
of a return to the elementary condi- 
tions of public order and of protection 
against robbery and murder. There 
have been Teports that the Germans 
are organizing and drilling Russians te 
assist or relieve their own forces in 
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stamping out Bolshevism and in fur- 
thering German objects. 

From the southeast there are oc- 
casional reports of the movements of 
forces, under the much-killed General 
Korniloff, which are opposing Bol- 
shevik outrages and aiming at a 
counter-revolution. The Bolsheviks 
themselves have alleged that the 
occupation of the Ukraine is entirely 
due to the perversity of the Allies in 
regarding them as friends of Germany. 
I have no idea of the precise attitude 
of the Allies towards the nominal 
government of Russia; but the Bol- 
sheviks have been by far the greatest 
asset that the Germans can claim since 
the war began, and their criminal in- 
capacity has proved terribly injurious 
to the cause of the Allies. Among 
them are German Jews corrupted 
with German money, and now that 
they have served their base purpose 
they will be kicked aside wherever 
German troops can penetrate. 

The Bolshevik madness has not yet 
spent itself, and the doctrines of Karl 
Marx, which have been widely preach- 
ed in this country, still hold the field 
in Russia. On the 2Ist of May the 
President of the Central Executive of 
Soviets is reported to have said: 


It is absolutely necessary in order to 
secure the solidarity of the present régime 
to divide the populations of the villages 
into two hostile camps, and as in the case 
of the towns, to provoke civil war, to arouse 
the poor against the rich. 


A resolution was accordingly passed 
to arm the poorer peasants so as to 
enable them to rob or murder the 
rural bourgeoisie. No civilized power 
can have dealings with brigands of 
this class, and while their infamous 
doctrines prevail there can be no hope 
for Russia. Happily there are now 
plain signs that Bolshevism is drawing 
to its inevitable end, and that the 
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moderate party is steadily gathering 
strength. ; 

The cruel fate of the Russian and 
Rumanian peoples claims the warmest 
sympathy of all the Allies. The for- 
mer, ignorant and gullible, have mis- 
taken the unbridled license instilled 
into them by a small group of socialist 
fanatics, partly scoundrels and partly 
dreamers, for liberty. Having ren- 
dered Russia powerless, the Bolshevik 
government has since been occupied 
in complying with German demands 
which have become more and more 
intolerable. The latter have been 
forced into a peace which has de- 
stroyed their independenceasa nation, 
and left them economically at the 
mercy of Germany. Rumania must 
wait; but her strong claims and her 
heavy sacrifices will not be forgotten. 
Russia must be helped to help herself, 
and the restoration of her national 
spirit and the regeneration of her na- 
tional life are objects of urgent im- 
portance to the Allied Powers. If the 
patriotism, which shone brightly in 
1812, had not been temporarily de- 
stroyed by Bolshevism, the position 
of the Germans in the Crimea would 
quickly become precarious. I can see 
no hope for Russia unless some portion 
of her vast territory can be restored to 
order and made the rallying point of 
the forces which alone can work out 
her salvation. History shows that no 
people will long endure lawlessness, 
even though some of them may be in 
possession of ill-gotten gains; but 
help from the Allies is imperatively 
required. 

The situation in Siberia differs ma- 
terially from that of European Russia. 
The peasants are of a superior class 
and are largely landowners. There are 
no great mansions to be burned and 
looted, and Bolshevism depends for 
support necessarily upon the riff-raff 
of the populations of the towns and 
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upon German and Austrian prisoners 
of war. Here many conditions favor 
a rapid restoration of order; but arms 
and munitions are chiefly in Bolshevik 
hands, and the intervention of an 
organized military force is, therefore, 
essential. The correspondent of The 
Times telegraphed from Peking on 
the 10th of June that 


Public feeling everywhere in Siberia is 
hot against the Bolsheviks, and the people 
are eager to be rid of them. . . . The uni- 
versal ery is for the assistance of an Allied 
foree round which all the moderates can 
ally. 


A later telegram, from Tokyo on the 
12th of June, states that the Czecho- 
Slovaks are showing activity west of 
Irkutsk and are trying to join their 
compatriots at Vladivostok. Although 
the situation remains obscure, all 
the probabilities point to the con- 
clusion that an army of moderate 
strength would quickly restore order 
and secure control of the Siberian 
railway. In Japan opinion appears to 
have turned in favor of intervention, 
and no other effective means of help- 


ing Russia can be suggested at the 


present crisis. The proposal to raise a 
‘Slavic Leg‘on’ in America is a signifi- 
cant sign of a realization of the 
necessity for rallying the stable ele- 
ments in Russia and for enabling 
them to help themselves. It may well 
be that the Czecho-Slovaks, who have 
The Nineteenth Century and After 
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fought gailantly on the Italian front 
and are gaining force in Siberia, will, 
with Japanese assistance, be able to 
play a great part in the regeneration 
of Russia and the restoration of her 
national spirit. 

The difficulties can be imagined; 
but delay is dangerous, and it is neces- 
sary for the Allies to take some action 
before the Siberian winter arrives, 
even if it brings them into conflict 
with the Soviet government which 
has betrayed them. All hopes of the 
regeneration of Russia depend upon 
the moderates, who cherish national 
patriotism and in whose ranks are 
men who could give the distracted 
country orderly government. Ger- 
many maintains an ambassador at 
Moscow, although elsewhere she is 
apparently at war with Bolshevism. 
We are represented only by a Consul, 
and every effort is doubtless being 
made to misrepresent the aims of the 
Allies to the Russian people. If Russia 
is to be saved from anarchy and whole- 
sale German exploitation, the Allies 
must proclaim a policy and carry it 
through fearlessly and persistently. 

The tangled skein of events, which 
cannot yet be unraveled, serves to 
point at least one moral that our 
Pacifists will do well to ponder. A 
negotiated peace with an undefeated 
Germany is only the beginning of 
fresh acts of aggression facilitated by 
a scrap of paper... 
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BY JOHN GALSWORTHY 


[Reprinted from the Report of the Allied Conference on the After-Care of 
Disabled Men, where it appeared as a ‘Foreword.’] 


Tue Angel of Peace, watching the 
slow folding back of this darkness, will 
look on an earth of cripples. The field 
of the world is strewn with half-living 
men. That loveliness which is the 
creation of the esthetic human spirit; 
that flowering of directed energy 
which we know as civilization; that 
manifold and mutual service which 
we call progress — all stand mutilated 
and faltering. As though, on a pil- 
grimage to the dreamed-of Mecca, 
water had failed, and by the wayside 
countless muffled forms sat waiting 
for rain; so will the long road of man- 
kind look to-morrow. 

In every township and village of our 
countries stricken heroes of the war 
will dwell for the next half-century. 
The figure of youth must go one- 
footed, one-armed, blind of an eye, 
lesioned, and stunned, in the home 
where it once danced. The half of a 
generation can never again step into 
the sunlight of full heatth and the 
priceless freedom of unharmed limbs. 

So comes the sacred work. 

For what youth has done, for what 
it will yet do before the long gale 
blows away over sea and sky, shall 
not youth be praised forever? Can 
there be limit to the effort of grati- 
tude? Niggardliness and delay in re- 
storing all of life that can be given 
back is sin against the human spirit, 
a smear on the face of honor. 

Love of country, which, like some 
little secret lamp, glows in every heart, 
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hardly to be seen of our eyes when the 
world is at peace, —love of the eld, 
close things, the sights, sounds, scents 
we have known from birth; loyalty to 
our fathers’’ deeds and our fathers’ 
hopes; the clutch and kiss of Mother- 
land, — this love sent our soldiers and. 
sailors forth to the long endurance, to 
the doing of such deeds, and the bear- 
ing of so great and evil pain as can 
never be told. The countries for which 
they have dared and suffered have 
now to play their part. 

I have seen those countries — 
nearly all — and something from each 
of special charm or wonder lingers 
yet in memory. Only the son of his 
country knows the hidden heart of 
her; but for the eager stranger other 
lands have faces and voices which tell 
him odd truths, show him grave 
beauties. 

France! The country of the long 
romance! Who can see France and 
not love her—the land with the 
mysterious smile, with the clear 
thoughts and the gay, unconquerable, 
self-seeing spirit? France, the eternal 
type of Mother-country — she surely 
will not fail her sons who serve and 
suffer. Italy, whom the gods love, and 
chose, I think, for the land where 
Beauty should be embalmed forever, 
so that man might look on it age after 
age and drink of inspiration — she 
will not forget to fill again the lives of 
her wounded children with hope and 
usefulness. And the Little Country, 











trodden and ravished,— none in the 
world had quite her teeming energy,— 
she will be last of all to let the stricken 
go down their days drained of strength 
and interest. 

And all our own far sister lands, 
having each her special flower of 
promise; having, all, the clear eyes 
and adventuring hearts of the young. 
To their pride of new race it will seem 
intolerable that their best and bravest 
should go starved of help and oppor- 
tunity. Sooner would an Arab’s hospi- 
tality fail than the free-masonry of 
the new worlds neglect their maimed 
heroes! And India, the wonder-land. 
She, too, will care for her children. 

And this Britain of ours! Shall the 
work of restoration fail with us? Un- 
thinkable! The draft will be honored, 
the debt paid, so far as such a debt 
can be repaid. 

America, too, I know, new as yet to 
this conflict and the wreckage thereof. 
Of that great, warm-hearted nation I 
prophesy deeds of restoration, most 
eager, most complete of all. 

The conscience of to-day is bur- 
dened with a load well-nigh unbear- 
able. Each hour of the sacred work 
unloads a little of this burden. 

The Conference in Paris last year, 
and this Conference in London, were 
summoned that the countries who 
stand shoulder to shoulder in the fight 
may stand shoulder to shoulder also 
_ in the task of remedy, profiting by 

each other’s success, avoiding each 
other’s failures; that the whole field of 
recovery may be surveyed; the holy 
purpose of this crusade of healing be 
fortified in the hearts of all who serve; 
and a sign made manifest to the peo- 
ples of each country that the debt due 
is remembered. ‘To lift up the man 
who has been stricken on the battle- 
field, restore him to the utmost of 
health and agility, give him an ade- 
quate pension, and reéquip him with 
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an occupation suited to the forces left 
him — that is a process which does 
not cease till the sufferer fronts the 
future keen, hopeful, andsecure. And 
such restoration is at least as much a 
matter of spirit as of body. Consider 
what it means to fall suddenly out of 
full vigor into the dark certainty that 
youcan never have full strength again, 
though you live on twenty, forty, sixty 
years. Though you have the soul of a 
hero, the flag of your courage may well 
be down half-mast! Apathy — that 
creeping nerve disease — is soon your 
bedfellow and the companion of your 
walks. A curtain has fallen before 
your vision; your eyes no_ longer 
range. The Russian ‘Nichevo’— the 
‘what-does-it-matter?’ mood — be- 
sets you. Fate seems to say to you: 
‘Take -the line of least resistance, 
friend — you are done for!’ But the 
sacred work says to Fate: ‘Retro, 
Satanas! This comrade of ours is not 
your puppet. He shall yet live as 
happy and as useful—if not as ac- 
tive —a life as he ever lived before. 
Do your worst; you shall not crush 
him! We shall tend him from clearing 
station to his last hospital better than 
wounded soldier has ever yet been 
tended. In special hospitals, ortho- 
peedic, paraplegic, phthisic, neuras- 
thenic, we shall give him back 
functional ability, solidity of nerve 
or lung. The flesh torn away, the 
lost sight, the broken ear-drum, the 
destroyed nerve, it is true, we cannot 
give back; but we shall so re-create 
and fortify the rest of him, that he 
shall leave hospital ready for a new 
career. Then we shall teach him how 
to tread the road of it, so that he fits 
again into the national life, becomes 
once more a workman with pride in 
his work, a stake in the country, and 
the consciousness that, handicapped . 
though he be, he runs the race level 
with his fellows, and is by that so 
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much the better man than they. And 


beneath the feet of this new workman 
we shall put the firm plank of a 
pension.’ 

The sacred work fights the creep- 
ing dejections which lie in wait for 
each soul and body, for the moment 
stricken and thrown. It says to Fate, 
“You shall not pass!’ 

And the greatest obstacle with 
which it meets is the very stoicism 
and nonchalance of the sufferer. To 
the Anglo-Saxon, especially, those 
precious qualities are dangerous. That 
horse, taken to the water, will too sel- 
dom drink. Indifference to the future 
has a certain lovability, but is hardly 
a virtue when it makes of its owner a 
weary drone, eking out a pension with 
odd jobs. The sacred work is vitally 
concerned to defeat this hand-to- 
mouth philosophy. Side by side in 
man, and especially in Anglo-Saxon, 
there live two creatures. One of them 


lies on his back and smokes; the other 
runs a race; now one, now the other, 


seems to be the whole man. The 
sacred work has for its end to keep the 
runner on his feet; to proclaim the 
nobility of running. A man will do for 
mankind or for his country what he 
will not do for himself; but mankind 
marches on, and countries: live and 
grow, and need our services in peace 
no less than in war. Drums do not 
beat, the flags hang furled, in time of 
peace; but a quiet music is ever raising 
its call to service. He who in war has 
flung himself, without thought of self, 
on the bayonet and braved a hail of 
bullets often does not hear that quiet 
music. It is the business of the sacred 
work to quicken his ear to it. Of little 
use to man or nation would be the 
mere patching-up of bodies, so that, 
like a row of old gossips against a sun- 
lit wall, our disabled might sit and 
weary out their days. If that were all 
we could do for them, gratitude is 
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proven fraudulent, device bankrupt; 
and the future of our countries must 
drag with a lame foot. 

It seems, to one who has watched, 
rather from outside, that restoration 
worthy of that word will only come if 
the minds of all engaged in the sacred 
work are always fixed on this central 
truth: ‘Body and spirit are inextric- 
ably conjoined; to heal the one with- 
out the other is impossible.’ If a 
man’s mind, courage, and interest be 
enlisted in the cause of his own salva- 
tion, healing goes on apace, the suf- 
ferer is remade. If not, no mere 
surgical wonders, no careful nursing, 
will avail to make a man of him again. 
Therefore I would say: ‘From the 
moment he enters hospital, look after 
his mind and his will; give them food; 
nourish them in subtle ways, increase 
that nourishment as his strength in- 
creases. Give him interest in his 
future; light a star for him to fix his 
eyes on. So that, when he steps out of 
hospital, you shall not have to begin 
to train one who for months, per- 
haps years, has been living, mindless 
and will-less, the life of a half-dead 
creature.’ 

That this is a hard task none who 
knows hospital life can doubt. 

That it needs special qualities and 
special effort quite other than the 
average range of hospital devotion, is 
obvious. But it saves time in the end, 
and without it success is more than 
doubtful. The crucial period is the 
time spent in hospital; use that period 
to re-create not only body, but mind 
and will-power, and all shall come out 
right; neglect to use it thus, and the 
heart of many a sufferer, and of many 
a would-be healer, will break from 
sheer discouragement. 

The sacred work is not departmen- 
tal; it is one long organic process from 
the moment when a man is picked up 
from the field of battle to the moment 
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when he is restored to the ranks of full 
civil life. Our eyes must not be fixed 
merely on this stressful present, but 
on the world as it will be ten years 
hence. I see that world gazing back, 
like a repentant, drunkard at his 
own debauch, with a sort of horri- 
fied amazement and disgust. I see it 
impatient of any reminiscence of this 
hurricane; hastening desperately to 
recover what it enjoyed before life 
was wrecked and pillaged by these 
blasts of death. Hearts, which now 
swell with pity and gratitude when 
our maimed soldiers pass the streets, 
will, from sheer familiarity, and 
through natural shrinking from re- 
minder, be dried to a stony indiffer- 
ence. ‘Let the dead past bury its 


dead,’ is a saying terribly true, and 
perhaps essential to the preservation 
of mankind. The world of ten years 
hence will shrug its shoulders if it sees 
maimed and useless men crawling the 


streets of its day, like winter flies on a 
window pane. 

It is for the sacred work to see that 
there shall be no winter flies. A niche 
of usefulness and self-respect exists for 
every man, however handicapped; but 
that niche must be found for him. To 
carry the process of restoration to a 
point short of this is to leave the 
cathedral without spire. 

Of the men and women who 
have this work in hand I have seen 
enough — in France and in my own 
country, at least—to know their 
worth, and the selfless idealism which 
animates them. Their devotion, cour- 
age, tenacity, and technical ability are 
beyond question or praise. I would 
only fear that in the hard struggle 
they experience to carry each day’s 
work to its end, to perfect their own 
particular jobs, all so important and 
so difficult, vision of the whole fabric 
they are helping to raise must often be 
obscured. And I would venture to 


say: ‘Only by looking upon each 
separate disabled soldier as the com- 
plete fabric can you possibly keep 
that vision before your eyes. Only by 
revivifying in each separate disabled 
soldier the will to live, can you save 
him from the fate of merely continuing 


* to exist.’ 


There are wounded men, many, 
whose spirit is such that they will 
march in front of any effort made for 
their recovery. I well remember one 
of these—a Frenchman — nearly 
paralyzed in both legs. All day long 
he would work at his macramé, and 
each morning, after treatment, would 
demand to try and stand. I can see 
his straining efforts now, his eyes like 
the eyes of a spirit; I can hear his daily 
words: ‘Il me semble que j’ai un peu 
plus de force dans mes jambes ce matin, 
Monsieur!’ though, I fear, he never 
had. Men of such indomitable initia- 
tive, though not rare, are but a frac- 
tion. The great majority have rather 
the happy-go-lucky soul. For them it 
is only too easy to postpone self-help 
till sheer necessity drives, or till some- 
one in whom they believe inspires 
them. The work of reéquipping these 
with initiative, with a new interest in 
life, with work which they can do, is 
one of infinite difficulty and com- 
plexity. Nevertheless, it must be 
done. 

The great publics of our countries 
do not yet, I think, see that they too 
have their part in the sacred work. So 
far they only seem to feel: ‘Here’s a 
wounded hero; let’s take him to the 
movies, and give him tea!’ Instead of 
choking him with cheap kindness, 
each member of the public should seek 
to reinspire the disabled man with the 
feeling that he is no more out of the. 
main stream of life than they are 
themselves; and each, according to 
his or her private chances, should help 
him to find that special niche which 
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he can best, most cheerfully, and most 
usefully fill in the long future. 

The more we drown the disabled in 
tea and lip gratitude the more we 
unsteel his.soul, and the harder we 
make it for him to win through, when, 
in the years to come, -the wells of our 
tea and gratitude have dried up. We 
can do a much more real and helpful 
thing. I fear that there will soon be 
no one of us who has not some per- 
sonal friend disabled. Let us regard 
that man as if he were ourselves; let 
us treat him as one who demands a full 
place in the ranks of working life, and 
try to find it for him. 

In such ways alone will come a new 
freemasonry to rebuid this ruined 
temple of our day. The ground is 
rubbled with stones — fallen, and still 
falling. Each must be replaced; 
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freshly shaped, cemented, and mor- 
tised in, that the whole may once 
more stand firm and fair. In good 
time, to a clearer sky than we are _ 
fortunate enough to look on, our 
temple shall rise again. The birds 
shall not long build in its broken walls, 
nor lichens moss it. The winds shall 
not long play through these now 
jagged windows, nor the rain drift in, 
nor moonlight fill it with ghosts and 
shadows. To the glory of man we 
will stanchion, and raise and roof it 
anew. 

Each comrade who for his Mother- 
land has, for the moment, lost his 
future isa miniature of that shattered 
temple. 

To restore him, and with him the 
future of our countries, that is the 
sacred work. 
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BY CLARA SMITH AND T. BOSANQUET 


V 


MR. NICOLAS ROMER TO MRS. 
WYCHWOOD 


JOHN 


Cotswold End, Kimsbury, 
Whitsunday, June 1, 1914. 
My dear Nanda, 

Your letter followed me to an un- 
expected and absurdly appropriate 
part of the country — not at all like 
the setting of Daisy Brampton’s 
affluence that you'll have been wast- 
ing treasures of sympathy on me for 
enduring throughout this long week- 
end. You’ll have discovered already 
by the address, that I’ve been lucky 
enough to find a way of escape from 
the desperate respectability of Oak- 


lands; but I don’t think even your 
quick intuitions will tell you how 
ridiculously right a frame this place 
makes for the portrait you sent me of 
Miss Rosamond Dane. Have you 
guessed that I’m sheltering under the 
roof of her own cottage? Don’t con- 
clude, though, that I’ve shirked my 
responsibilities or broken the word 
that you heard me pledge so solemn- 
ly to Daisy. I should n’t have had 
either the nerve or the heartlessness 
not to go down to Oaklands after the 
painful exhibition of wounded feelings 
she treated us to six weeks ago, when 
she discovered that we had n’t under- 
stood it to be our unvarying custom 
to pass every Easter week-end there. 















Daisy is so embarrassingly full of 
family feeling. It’s a real misfortune 
that, except for her octogenarian 
uncle and Betty, she has nothing 
more satisfactory than her sister’s 
step-children to lavish it on. It’s 
difficult for you and me to live any- 
where near her conception of a decent 
level of behavior, especially when all 
our ‘real’ relations are so perfectly 
in agreement with us about never 
letting the connection stand in the 
way of entire freedom of action on 
both sides. They realize so well that 
ordinary persons like ourselves and 
themselves — persons with a_ very 
average amount of human affection 
and human vanity—are sure to 
create for themselves all kinds of 
friendly responsibilities, and to be 
tangled up in so many complicating, 
and only too often mutually incom- 
patible, ways with other people that 
it’s quite unnecessary to be addition- 
ally handicapped by duties to all the 
aunts and cousins one could n’t ever 
hope to turn into friends. 

But Daisy does quite honestly feel, 
I think, that you and I, ‘poor dear 
Gladys’s husband’s children,’ have 
what she calls ‘claims’ on her; though 
what sort of a demand she can im- 
agine either of us capable of advanc- 
ing is beyond my divination. And she 
is obviously really hurt when we don’t 
go to Oaklands to be over-rested as 
well as over-motored, and to run 
tremendous risks of being over-fed. 
The house is like a big, expensive 
hotel on one of those hopelessly wet 
days when the long, dreary hours are 
punctuated by nothing but meal- 
times. What does Betty do when she 
is down there? Does she live an in- 
ward life and just breathe, and eat, and 
chatter on Daisy’s plane? Or does 
she manage to love her enough to 
forgive the mode of life? I think per- 
haps Daisy might be lovable, even 
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though she is n’t very likable — not 
for all her resolute kindnesses! 

There was no hint of her own claim 
on me being remitted till Friday 
morning, and I was preparing my soul 
for those deadly motor-excursions 
which are Daisy’s kindness to my 
silly stiff knee (it must be annoying 
for her not to be able to turn me out 
to golf like other men), and telling 
Frederick to pack all the many 
changes of raiment, and the other 
encumbrances so necessary for the 
self-respect of an Oaklands guest. 
And then I found the delightful letter 
which I enclose for your enjoyment 
waiting on the breakfast-table. Is n’t 
it nice? And it’s the first time she’s 
let me off the ‘h’ that is n’t in my 
name. 

Cumberland and Cornwall both 
looked so many hours away in the 
‘A BC’ that I did n’t think it would - 
be worth while trying to go either to 
the Notgroves or the Frank Berrys. 
In fact, a placid Whitsuntide ‘in 
Chelsea seemed to be indicated, and 
London parks instead of the Oak- 
lands ‘park.’ But the parks did look 
rather tired in the sunlight. London 
green is so startling and theatrical 
just at first against its soot-blackened 
stems that one realizes its loss of 
freshness only too soon and sadly. 

And then, while I was sitting wait- 
ing for luncheon at the club and half 
wishing I’d risked Cornwall after all, 
Billy came in with Peter Dane. I 
don’t think I told you I’d met the 
young man again, at dinner at Billy’s 
house a few nights ago. And I liked 
him quite as much as before. Billy 
was grumbling furiously and very 
justifiably because his wife had ac- 
cepted: a week-end invitation from 
‘an infernally patronizing Jew’ for 
them both and was n’t going to let 
him off accompanying her on any 
excuse whatever. Billy’s fairly safe as 
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long as he grumbles, but Kate is 
making a big mistake in driving him 
to do things he detests. If ever he 
strikes — and I believe he will come 
to a striking-point — there will be a 
dangerous time for them to tide over, 
if they can. 

By way of a diversion I tried to 
engage his sympathy for my own hard 
lot, which I made out to be a great 
deal worse than it really seemed to 
me — left stranded in London and in 
need of a sunny hill convenient for 
basking and not too much haunted 
by bank holiday-makers. If possible 
there should be beechwoods some- 
where in the neighborhood, I suggested. 

“Beechwoods,’ Billy repeated. Then 
he flashed out: ‘Why should n’t it be 
Kimsbury?’ He turned to Dane and 
went on, ‘Is n’t that the solution to 
your own problem too?’ 

Dane responded with a very credit- 
able show of enthusiasm that it would 
be a splendid solution if Mr. Romer 
would n’t be bored. 

“Nick’s never bored,’ Billy declared, 
with a magnificent disregard of truth. 
“You see,’ he condescended to explain, 
to my mystification, ‘Peter was going 
down to his sister’s cottage with a 
friend who went and got engaged to 
be married yesterday and won’t leave 
his young woman now. And I’m stuck 
with that wretched Jew dealer, so I 
can’t take advantage of the vacant 
bedroom. And you’d do perfectly 
instead.’ 

“But * I began, trying to take 
in the situation at a gulp and not 
quite succeeding, and I was glad Billy 
interrupted again. He turned to Dane 
with, ‘Nick’s hesitating because he 
thinks you might find him a nuisance. 
He’s so silly about his old game leg. 
He can’t walk very far, you know. But 
he’s perfectly happy left in the lurch 
on a bank when you want to take exer- 
cise, so you need n‘t worry about him.’ 
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After that, of course, Dane and I 
were both goaded into saying all sorts 
of polite things that made it impossi- 
ble for either of us to back out of the 
situation, even if we had wanted to. 
But I did n’t want to. The omens 
seemed quite good and the very sud- 
denness of the plan was all in its 
favor. So I rang up Frederick to tell 
him to pack a much pleasanter selec- 
tion than the Oaklands necessities, and 
arranged to meet Dane at Paddington 
for his evening train. 

Miss Dane’s cottage is perched on 
the extreme western edge of the Cots- 
wold hills. We left the train at Stroud 
and were carried on from there by a 
rattling, laboring, public motor char- 
d-banc, which panted up a very long, 
steep hill and dropped us at the top. 
Then we walked about half-a-mile by 
a rough side-track over the very 
highest crest, and down just a lit- 
tle way to this cottage. It is n’t an 


old cottage. The real old Cotswold 
cottages are delightful, with their 


warm, weather-stained stone — yel- 
lowish for the walls, gray for the 
roofs — but they are hardly ever to 
be found just where one would live 
for choice, at any rate in the summer. 
Naturally they were n’t built with 
much reference to the picture in their 
window frames. They cling together 
for neighborly warmth, turning their 
backs to the wind and the view. For 
the ‘view’ here is windward and 
westward — away over the spreading 
green flats of the Severn valley to the 
jagged, blue hills on the far side where 
the sun sets. Miss Dane’s big modern 
windows give one the whole wide 
sweep, with the city of Gloucester a 
thousand feet below, looking like a 
great pitched camp struck by magic 
to bricks and stones. It’s all so satis- 
fying to look at that one does n’t in 
the least want to explore further than 
the end of the little garden that 
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tumbles away in terraces down the 
sharp slope below. But Dane did n’t 
mean to let me be content without the 
beechwoods he had promised, so he 
insisted on taking me to them yester- 
day morning. You would n’t suspect 
them from this side, but just a little 
way back over the hill behind us are 
great stretches of upland country 
veiled with clear, beech green that was 
shimmering in the morning light. At 
the edge of the cool, straight-limbed 
woods we found a little knoll where 
the beech-leaves were n’t thick enough 
to prevent grass and little blue and 
yellow flowers from growing under 
them, and there I stayed all the morn- 
ing, while Dane went on for a walk. I 
suppose he really did want his walk — 
I always suppose very strong young 
people must need a great deal of 
exercise — but he can’t have enjoyed 
the swing of his stride through the 
wonderful world more than I did my 
supine surrender to the spell of the 
sun and the woods. 

It would have been a sin to read, 
and I did n’t even open the copy of 
Chance I’d snatched from Miss Dane’s 
shelf — Billy carried off my new- 
bought copy before I’d begun to read 
it and I think he has lost it by now. 
And when I got back to the cottage 
I found your letter waiting. Miss 
Dane’s ideas about how to be happy 
in the country were interesting me in 
any case, but your account of her has 
quickened my curiosity, and I began 
to look about at once for more light on 
the personality you found baffling. 
You are n’t easily baffled. Will it help 
you at all to know something about 
the look of the place where she spends 
most of the summer-time? I don’t 
think she is responsible for the actual 
architectural features — she took the 
cottage over from a bankrupt friend — 
but it’s built on the ‘one room’ 


principle, I know you'll think im- 
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mediately of the model cottages we 
saw at Shepherd’s Bush, and I can’t 
deny that there is a resemblance in 
plan. But, Shepherd’s Bush exhibi- 
tions notwithstanding, it is n’t a bad 
plan. It’s a long room, full of light 
and air, and not too high for friendli- 
ness. The walls are cream, color- 
washed; and there are long, low book- 
cases running round two sides. The 
pictures above the bookcase level are 
all water-colors, except a quite delight- 
ful early (I mean pre-post-impres- 
sionist) sketch of sea and sand-dunes 
by Peploe; and that is mounted and 
framed like a water-color and needs 
to be looked at closely before one 
realizes the astonishing cleverness of 
the palette-knife work on that tiny 
scale. The other things are mostly 
Cotswold studies by Dane himself — 
sensitive little suggestions of the 
color of the place, and there are two 
of Miss Montalba’s glowing Venetian 
processions, which take the warmth 
out of everything else when you’ve 
looked at them. Dane says his sister 
has Piranesis in her London flat, but 
she’s right to hang color on these walls. 
There’s color in the curtains too, in 
queer pink flowers that grow behind 
a black lattice — it’s the same pink 
that is used to suggest the comfort of 
the big soft cushions in the large, low 
chairs. I think Miss Dane quite un- 
derstands the art of being physically 
at ease! About her mental ease I can’t 
be so certain. Her books are an in- 
teresting mixture, but it may be a 
misleading one. The biographies and 
memoirs that fill two long shelves are 
chiefly professional plant, I suppose, 
since she seems to make her own living 
out of the men and women of the 
sixteenth century. I’ve héard of her 
work as clever and sympathetic — 
not at all vitiated by what our father 
would have {called ‘the delusion of 
impartiality.’ 
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English fiction (a better test) is very 
handsomely represented by editions 
of Meredith and Thomas Hardy that 
one could n’t enjoy reading either of 
them in, though it’snice to know that 
an appreciative public makes it worth 
while for them to be so richly en- 
shrined. There’s all of Conrad too, up 
to date, but not a bit rich or hand- 
some — just in the various covers 
provided by his different publishers. I 
hope for the credit of our country that 
he'll soon be expensively ‘edited ’—if 
that’s the hall-mark of recognition. I 
won't catalogue the shelves of twen- 
tieth-century novels for you — I don’t 
know what you could do with such a 
weight of evidence — but you'll be 
glad to know that they include J. D. 
Beresford’s analysis of the humanity 
of Jacob Stahl as well as the mon- 
strosity of The Hampdenshire Wonder. 
Mrs. Wharton’s unwavering little 


masterpiece, Ethan Frome, has had a 


new coat — white with black letter- 
ing, perhaps out of respect for its 
French title. The ‘Victorian giants’ 
don’t live here; Peter Dane says ‘the 
family set of standard authors is more 
at home in London.’ But there’s a 
readably printed little edition of Miss 
Austen. Might n’t one expect dupli- 
cates of her in London as well? 

The ‘standard’ Frenchmen, how- 
ever, have been mainly collected 
here—I can’t imagine why, can 
you?— and each of them is bound in 
distinctively colored linen. I don’t 
know if the different hues are con- 
nected in Miss Dane’s mind with the 
personalities of the writers or not. 
Anatole France is properly clothed in 
cool gray, but if purple is Miss Dane’s 
deliberate choice for Loti, I can’tagree 
with her. -He would be better in the 
green that is n’t right for Maupassant. 
Lemon yellow for Flaubert is passable 
enough. There is n’t much evidence of 
the vogue for Russian literature — 
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incomplete French translations of 
Tolstoy and Turgenev, and no Do- 
stoievsky at all, though, ofcourse, the 
gaps here may all represent volumes 
in London. But perhaps Miss Dane 
frankly does n’t enjoy Russian influ- 
ences. As for verse, there are most of 
the things one wants and they don’t 
take up a great deal of space, not even 
padded by all the dullness that has to 
be hospitably accommodated for the 
sake of the beauties scattered among 
it. 

I think Miss Dane’s mind is fairly 
receptive, and I’m sure from your 
account of her that she’s a normally 
complicated child of her age. Those 
startlingly articulate people must be. 
Articulateness is the finished product 
of self-consciousness, only unfortu- 
nately something so often goes wrong 
with the delicate process before the 
final state is reached. Betty won’t 
ever have to go through it; she is safe 
on the side of instinctive spontaneity. 
And Peter Dane is too, I think. I like 
him better and better — he is the best 
of company. He has a fine faculty for 
appreciation, and you can’t think how 
refreshing that is after other peo- 
ple’s damning discriminations. I don’t 
mean that he wallows in a soppy 
welter of enthusiasms. But he does 
use his intelligence to discover all the 
hints and promises of beauty that 
most minds neglect for the exami- 
nation of lapses and failures. Dane 
enjoys liking both things and people. 

I have n’t said anything about your 
delightful suggestion that Billy and I 
should join you in the Casentino. 
That’s because it’s such a perfect 
plan that I can’t bear to think it im- 
possible, and if I give an honest con- 
sideration to it I shall be driven to 
admit that it almost certainly is. It 
would be the very best thing for 
Billy, but I’m sure it would be diffi- 
cult to get him to leave his work yet, 
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even if Kate would let him go. And 
Morrison, the man who does my ‘art’ 
editing work while I’m away, wants 
to have his own holiday (with me 
doing his archeological work) this 
month. Perhaps we might join you 
later on, in Switzerland. Anyhow 
I'll telegraph definitely from London 
when I’ve seen Billy and Morrison. 
Yours always, 
Nicolas. 


Enclosure in V 


Station, Milmington. 
Oaklands Manor, 
Chardale R.S.O. 
May 28, 1914. 
My dear Nicolas, 

I fear I must ask you to postpone 
your visit as Flecker (my butler) is in 
bed with gastritis. The doctor hopes 
he will be well enough to resume his 
duties in a few days, but in the mean- 
time it makes a great deal of extra 
work for the servants, especially as one 
of the housemaids has been allowed 
to go home to see her mother, who is 
dying. I need not tell you how dis- 
tressing it is to me to be obliged to 
put you off in this unfortunate manner 
at the last moment. If only you and 
Anne had not made other arrange- 
ments for Easter this might not have 
occurred. I mean this postponement 
of your visit. 

I hear from Elizabeth that she and 
Anne are leaving the Esmonds’ villa 
na few days. I trust they have se- 
cured good accommodation elsewhere, 
but the place to which Elizabeth re- 
fers as their next destination is not 
known to me. " 

Affectionately yours, 
Margaret A. F. Brampton. 


P.S. If it is very inconvenient for 
you not to come here just now, please 
send me a telegram to that effect. In 
that case your room shall be prepared, 
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and you will be welcome if you do not 
mind the discomfort. 


Telegram 


NICOLAS ROMER TO MRS. JOHN 
WYCHWOOD 


MR. 


Casentino reunion impossible. Ob- 
stacles insurmountable. 
Nicolas. 


VI 


MRS. JOHN WYCHWOOD TO 
NICOLAS ROMER 


MR. 


Casa di Dante, 
Borgo alla Collina, 
June 6, 1914. 
My dear Nicolas, 

Your telegram was very _ heart- 
breaking, but I had treated myself 
to such a course of common sense that 
I could meet the cold certainty quite 
philosophically, and your letter, with 
its suggestion of Switzerland, is a con- 
solation I did n’t expect. Do carry it 
through if you can, and you would n’t 
mind coming to Gétroz again, would 
you? We found it so delightful last 
year that I want to take Betty there, 
and I don’t hold with the theory that 
perfect memories are such fragile 
possessions that they break under 
the strain of an unsuccessful search 
for the old charm. They need not 
actually smash, even though they 
should be used as crowns of sorrow, 
and they don’t run that risk in this 
case as neither of us has had a tragedy 
lately. I suppose it might rain all day, 
but how otherwise should we not find 
the charm again? A 

As you did n’t come, we carried out 
our cherished plan of going by motor 
instead of train to the Casentino. It’s 
really a peasant motor-service that we 
discovered, running twice a week 
from the Piazza Santa Croce, and in 
view of its early habits, we urged the 
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Esmonds to let us spend the night 
before at some hotel. They refused, 
though she consented to say good-bye 
at night and have nothing to do with 
us next morning, and he insisted that 
a sunrise would be good for his poet’s 
soul and drove us into Florence him- 
self. Certainly he got his sunrise —a 
magnificent swagger of scarlet and 
gold across half the sky. The streets 
were very gray and silent, still haunt- 
ed by the cold dawn, but the Arno 
was dyed red and gold between its 
pale, sleeping houses. We found a 
strange little motor waiting for us, 
cut on the pattern of those that ‘see 
London,’ in a very small size. Betty 
and I were its only English passengers, 
and it had also collected a German 
enthusiast on his way to botanize at 
Vallombrosa. I saw his eyes light up 
in the hope that we were Milton’s 
fellow countrymen, but Betty very 
cleverly disqualified the quotation by 
answering his first remark in French. 

We clattered out over narrow 
cobbled streets, in the cold shadow of 
the tall houses, until we reached a 
sunny, white road outside the city and 
began the long climb to the moun- 
tains, with the river clear and green 
below us on one side, and hills covered 
with greener vines on the other. At 
first we met gay little carts drawn by 
sophisticated ponies, who cared noth- 
ing for our motor, nor that their 
drivers were asleep under the painted 
blue hoods, but on their own respon- 
sibility hurried into Florence with 
their loads of piled-up green stuff. 
When we had left the last of the 
prosperous villas behind, we began to 
meet great, white oxen wearing red 
wreaths, who stared at us in fear and 
indignation, and could only be coaxed 
past by their small barefooted guard- 
ians; and after Pontassieve we met 
neither ponies nor oxen, we were 
alone with the long miles of twisting, 
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white road and blue sky and bare 
hills. At Consuma we stopped to shed 
the German, to give the motor a drink 
of cold water out of a gleaming copper 
pot, and to bring interest into the 
lives of the populace. As far as I could 
see we did all three with perfect suc- 
cess. The village is merely two rows 
of dilapidated, white houses on either 
side of a muddy, cobbled street. The 
sunlight turned it into broken ivory, 
and made gold of the women’s orange 
scarves; but not even the sun of 
Italy could hide its loneliness, sur- 
rounded by those desolate hills, the 
white road winding across them to a 
world it could not see. Just as we 
were about to start a sad-faced young 
American, in sensibly cool but slightly 
astonishing yellow clothes, hailed us 
to know if we would give him a lift. 
Being a public conveyance plying for 
hire, we agreed at once, and he took 
the German’s place. Knowing that 
he had probably walked all the way 
from Vallombrosa, and seeing that his 
camera and other possessions must 
have been a serious let and hindrance, 
I thought the reasons for his depres- 
sion were clear, so when he sighed 
audibly I asked sympathetically if he 
were tired. 

‘It’s not that,’ he said; ‘it’s this 
country. I’ve never been so disap- 
pointed in my life.’ 

And then, seeing in turn my 
shocked interest, for indeed I had 
never considered America as a real 
competitor with Italy, he went on to 
explain: ‘It’s been a very interesting 
experience, but it’s just this way. I 
used to look at the photographs and 
think what it would mean to me to 
see the Leaning Tower and the Coli- 
seum and all the historic monuments 
of Rome, and if you’ll believe me, I 
have n’t had a real thrill anywhere. 
Not what I call a thrill. They’re just 
wonderful, but I’ve seen them all 
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before.’ And with that he fell into a 
gloomy silence where no sympathy 
could intrude, and I could only turn 
back to my own life in pity for the 
tragedies of youth. 

Consuma is at the top of the pass, 
and after it we began to descend, very 
carefully, a long series of zigzags, with 
the Casentino lying below us like a 
brilliant, green jewel. It looked quite 
near, but was quite far, and we were 
very glad of a second edition of coffee 
when we finally reached my wide, 
sunny balcony somewhere about nine 
o'clock. 

Our village is Borgo alla Collina, a 
narrow, little street of pale-colored, old 
houses ending in a mysterious arch- 
way under the palace. That is how 


Italian villages should end, with a 
picture of hills that are always blue, 
framed in the darkness of the arch. 
They should also be set on private 


hills of their own, as we are. It does 
n’t break the charm that the original 
idea was to watch one’s enemies rather 
than the mortal beauty of the earth, 
though I can hardly believe that they 
were n’t consciously making the best 
of both worlds. when they built their 
piazza here. It’s the most adorable 
kind imaginable. Three sides of it are 
the creamy-yellow houses with their 
black doorways, where the men sit 
hammering copper, while the women 
in their faded, yellow scarves gossip 
round the well, and over it all is the 
dazzling veil of sunshine; the fourth 
side is a low, gray wall on the ridge of 
the hill, from which you look out over 
the olives and Corot-green poplars of 
the valley to where, high against the 
sky, lies the. black lace edge of the 
woods that hide Vallombrosa. When 
you are very small, the smallest size 
of all, you learn to walk on the wall’s 
nice, flat top; when you have done 
that and feel quite safe on your two 
feet, you dance there; and when you 
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are as old as I am, you find the shady 
end under the magnolias a very 
charming point of view for much of 
life. Betty and I sat there for all that 
was left. of our first morning, and a 
delightful contadina came up to us, 
holding out her apron full of red 
cherries, saying, ‘Take, take!’ So we 
did, but she would have none of our 
restraint and pressed great handfuls 
on us. We offered her a pile of sordid 
pennies in exchange, and at first she 
shook her head, protesting that she 
did n’t really want them, it was 
genuine love at first sight on her part; 
then as we looked rather distressed, 
she shrugged her shoulders with an 
air of saying: ‘Oh, well — if you will 
go through life like that it’s not my 
business,’ graciously took our soldi 
and said good-bye. Betty gave prizes 
of cherry earrings to all the babies 
who were learning to walk, reminding 
them of the story of St. Denys. I don’t 
think they were very convinced, and 
anyway it’s not fair to argue in a 
foreign language with people who 
speak no language at all, so I made her 
come home to lunch in the garden. 

I believe the said garden is techni- 
cally a vineyard. It has a ceiling of 
vines and a carpet of sunlight and 
shadows, and is filled with pale green 
light, almost the mysterious green 
light of dawn. It’s very difficult to 
provide enough moral courage to 
desert it and the balcony and the 
piazza, but I’m proud to say we 
achieved it this afternoon and found a 
fairy-tale city as a reward. We had 
seen the fairy-tale from afar, its 
white houses piled up to make an opal 
crown for its steep, green hill, but 
Betty said it was enchanted and the 
mortal likes of us would never en- 
ter in. However, I discovered that 
Baedeker knew it under the name of 
Poppi, and Betty had to agree that he 
was at least as much a child of earth 
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as either of us,and that where he went 
we might surely go. It is real — at 
least it’s built of solid brick and 
stone, and the only street that mat- 
ters is called the Via Cavour, as every 
self-respecting, principal street in Italy 
has to be—but I think perhaps 
Betty is right and it is a little en- 
chanted too. The Via Cavour with 
its dark arcades came straight out of 
the East. Very little light can ever 
reach its tiny shops, even on the sun- 
niest day, so their owners bring out 
gay little stalls into the street. We 
climbed up its steep ascent just after 
a storm of rain, and the pale gold of 
lemons and red gold of copper were 
reflected again in the mirror of the 
dark, wet flagstones. The sun came 


back as we looked out of the castle 
windows, and turned the olives into 
silver and the mountains into sapphire 
and amethyst, but the caretaker told 


us stories of a Count Robert, who must 
have looked on them too before he 
was exiled to Germany with 900 years 
of possession in his blood, and, as 
Betty said, even a Socialist would 
have felt distressed for his sake. 

It’s amusing to find that you can 
give me a still-life study of Miss 
Rosamond Dane in return for my 
very unfinished sketch. ‘By their 
possessions ye shall know them,’ 
always in part and altogether in some 
cases, though not in this one. Of 
course it’s very trying of people to 
divide their significant belongings 
between the Cotswolds and London 
and not give you access to both, but, 
given that access, the difference in 
treatment should afford additional 
light. Hardy and Meredith’s perma- 
nent home is the country-— she’s 
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quite right there — whereas Henry 
James would be more appropriately 
lodged in London: The Russians, if 
she has them, ought to join Hardy 
and Meredith and displace Flaubert 
and Co. Some French novels you may 
have anywhere (Jean Christophe par 
exemple!), and I’d let her keep 
Anatole France in the cottage as an 
outlet for the feelings induced by too 
many sheep and church-bells. Poetry, 
of course, French or English, is a law 
unto itself; the safest plan is to have 
duplicates of every one you like best. 
So she comes out of this test with both 
good marks and bad. 

I’ve had several chances of adding 
to my original sketch of her, but 
have n’t made much of them. She can 
write such extremely clever studies of 
character that, on first impressions 
and literary experience, I gave her 
credit for much sympathetic insight 
plus a wide knowledge of human 
nature; and though, on second im- 
pressions, I still keep to the sympa- 
thetic insight, I see that it’s for mood 
only and not character. Clearly, she 
is an artist in life as in literature, but 
I suspect that in perfecting her tech- 
nique in the former she has lost some 
of the glory and the dream. No, I 
don’t think ‘Peter’ sounds at all like 
his sister; however, you shall come 
and judge for yourself if she keeps her 
promise to come and see me. 

And I’ve been so interested in what 
you actually did with your week-end 
that I’ve never congratulated you on 
what you did n’t! I’m sorry for 
Flecker (though evidently he’s not 
dangerously ill), and what luck for you! 

-Yours ever, . 


Nanda. 


(To be continued) 
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‘HAvE a passage ready taken for 
’Merriker,’ whispers Tony Weller to 
Sam; ‘let the guv’ner stop there till 
Mrs. Bardell’s dead . .. and then 
let him come back and write a book 
about the ’Merrikins as ’1I pay all his 
expenses and more if he blows ’em up 
enough.’ The reverberation of the 
taunts which provoked this passage 
seems to have died down at last, and 
we should be content to get from 
America the promise and the per- 
formance, so far as a third part goes, 
of a critical history of American 
literature* which it would be difficult 
to better so far as judgment, modera- 
tion, balance, and a complete absence 
of ‘Stars and Stripes spread-eagle- 
ism’ are concerned. 

The new venture is affiliated to the 
Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture, which it resembles in plan. The 
present volume contains two books, 
one devoted to Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary periods, and comprising 
John Smith, the early diarists and 
historians, the Mathers, Jonathan 
Edwards, and Benjamin Franklin; 
the second, to early national litera- 
ture, embracing the careers of Irving, 
Cooper, the Transcendentalists, and 
Emerson. The first impulse of an emi- 
grant is not to write a drama, but to 
‘ send home a letter to his friends. 
Many entries of early diarists are con- 
cerned with such matters: ‘March 
23, I had my hair cut by G. Barret.’ 
An infinite quantity of such ‘Ameri- 
cana,’ about which Coit, Tyler, and 
others have written ponderable tomes, 
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Trent, John Erskine, Stuart P. Sherman, 
oa Koat van Doren. (Supplementary to the 
Cambridge History of English Literature.) In three 
H rg Volume I. Cambridge University Press. 
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can hardly be said to constitute 
literature. But the present editors, 
headed by Professor Trent, of Co- 
lumbia, have been merciful, and the 
dead weight of the antiquities is borne 
in the Bibliographical A ppendiz, which 
extends from pages 363 to 567. In 
most respects our Cambridge model 
has been pretty closely complied with: 
there are no excerpts to speak of, 
very little biography (except in the 
case of Jonathan Edwards by Dr. 
Elmer More, the most striking chap- 
ter in the book), a few slips here and 
there— one chapter is without a 
heading in the contents— but the 
distribution is wider and the general 
effect is greater even than in the Eng- 
lish prototype. In one chapter only 
(Franklin), and then not in a marked 
degree, does the tone approach any- 
thing which Mr. Weller, Junior, would 
have denominated ‘high.’ The level 
of accomplishment is indeed decidedly 
elevated. The close approximation of 
the two series in quality and in de- 
sign is a circumstance to be welcomed 
cordially and without reserve. 

The early productions of the Ameri- 
can mind in literature are, as would 
naturally be expected, somewhat rare 


and strictly utilitarian; the public was 


one of backwoodsmen, small traders 
in small towns, outlying farmers, and 
sailormen, and the whole population 
in the North was much under the 
domination of a rigid and repressive 
caste of Calvinistic ministers. In the 
South the planters led a life of in- 
dolence and plenty, not at all con- 
ducive to literary production. A few 
sermons, party pamphlets, travels, 
country paper poems, Bay Psalm 
Books, almanacs, and _ tide-tables, 
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with an. occasional chronicle-history 
of the gray beginnings of New Eng- 
land, fairly exhausted the energies of 
the presses at Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. In 1721, when Franklin 
began to think of going into the busi- 
ness, there were only two newspapers 
in America, and the opinion was that 
there was one too many, The Magna- 
lia of Cotton Mather, the Journals 
of Bradford, Endicott, and John 
Winthrop, the Diary of Samuel Sew- 
all, the History of Stith, the terrifying 
sermons and hard-bitten Calvinistic 
treatises of Jonathan Edwards sur- 
vive to record the courage, the piety, 
and even the learning of the New 
England pioneers. They serve also to 
make it clear that belles-lettres could 
never have found a lodgment, even 
on sufferance, in their stern and nar- 
row but hard and courageous lives. 
Suddenly emerges the cosmopolitan 
English, eighteenth-century figure of 
Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790). As 
Edwards represents the spirituality 
and other-worldliness of Puritanism, 
so Franklin stands for the worldly and 
secular side of New England ‘and 
illustrates the transformation from 
the English colonist into the embryo 
“Yankee.’ Clear rather than subtle, 
without ideality or romance, or fine- 
ness of emotion, or poetic uplift (he 
had as little of poetry as Field- 
ing), intensely practical, social, and 
utilitarian, broad-minded, inventive, 
shrewd, and versatile, Franklin’s large 
but elusive figure is typical of his 
time and people. What he stands for 
is aptly summed elsewhere by Profes- 
sor Matthews. Franklin and Emerson 
represent the two sides of American 
character. 

Franklin stands for the real and Emerson 
for the ideal. Franklin represents the prose 
of American life and Emerson the poetry. 
Franklin’s power is limited by the bounds 


of common sense, while Emerson’s appeal 
is to the wider imagination. Where Emer- 
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son advises you to hitch your wagon to a 
star, Franklin is ready with an improved 
axle grease for the wheels. 


His writing is rotund and unmis- 
takable to the highest pitch of perspi- 
cuity, yet it is turned and beveled 
with the most surprising art, and its 
very clearness is often dissembled. 
Nearly everything he wrote was sent 
forth alone and without his name, and 
was then allowed to shift for itself 
without further care or pains on his 
part; yet nearly every letter or 
pamphlet or bagatelle that he issued 
was polished like a letter from Ches- 
terfield or a verse by Goldsmith, for 
the sheer intellectual satisfaction that 
good work and tidiness and economy 
in literature (as in everything else) 
afforded him. 

Since 1837 the revolution has been 
complete. In all subordinate fields of 
literary erideavor America has proved 
self-sufficing. The enormous amount 
of mechanical and journalistic work 
in letters which the requirements of 
the reading public at the present day 
seem to justify is done more efficiently 
now in America than in England itself. 
In all departments responsive to the 
work of admirers, importers, reflec- 
tors, obedient persons, who are, as 
Whitman says, but the soil of litera- 
ture, England and America are now 
practically distinct. But in the higher 
planes of creative or imaginative work 
it is otherwise. The genius of the 
language is the undisputable mon- 
arch here. In the rarefied and exclu- 
sive sphere of belles-lettres the two 
literatures are still, and must remain, 
one. For the essential quality that 
unifies a literature is not dependent 
upon time or place: it resides in the 
language in which that literature is 
expressed. , 

Speaking generally, nothing is more 
remarkable than the rapidity of the 
development of English letters on the 
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other side of the Atlantic. In 1815 the 
tree was virtually bare. Hard times 
temporarily supervened in the States, 
trade was overpowered by .English 
competition, and there was a con- 
tinual movement and steady migra- 
tion westward; meanwhile the birth- 
rate continued immense, enabling the 
English-speaking race easily to pre- 
dominate over the successive hordes 
of aliens, and prosperity gradually 
returned and spread among all classes. 
Books were promptly in very great 
demand. This demand was supplied 
almost entirely from England, while 
Leigh Hunt and Sydney Smith hailed 
Columbia with the question, ‘Who- 
ever opens an American book?’ No- 
body minded outside Boston. They 
were too busy. But, in a short thirty 
to forty years the bare tree of 1815 
was burgeoning and blossoming in 
every direction. A noteworthy feature 
is the short span of this literature. The 
two lives of Franklin and Irving link 
the age of Queen Anne with the 
middle period of Victoria. From the 
time of Irving one long memory 
embraces the whole. Another Dublin, 
Edinburgh, or Weimar, Boston rose 
above the main as a modern (provin- 
cial) Athens, full of self-conscious 
effort, strenuous, didactic, serious, and 
improving, even if a little lacking, 
maybe, in lustre and spontaneity. 
Yet its fecundity is something of a 
marvel. The homing instinct, the 
English tone of its writers, is another 
circumstance, due perhaps to a simple 
cause — namely, that the men of 
Massachusetts are for the most part 
New Englanders. We have recipro- 
cated by giving them an extra warm 
place in our affections. A semi- 
provincial sensitiveness has made 
them exceptionally particular in mat- 
ters of syntax and form, with the 
fortunate result that the English of 
the American classics is of a purity 
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and integrity not to be surpassed in 
the old country. 
American literature, its polite litera- 
ture, in the more exact and exquisite 
sense, dawns appropriately with the 
roseate figure of Washington Irving, 
written, and well written, for this 
American Atheneum by the present 
‘representative of the Putnam im- 
print’— we rub our eyes— by the 
neir and assign of Irving’s publisher, 
who heard from the veteran’s own 
lips how he was once patted on the 
head by the ‘first in peace, first in 
war, and first in the hearts of his 
fellow countrymen.’ The dyer’s hand 
is not absent. There is more about 
publishing in this chapter than in 
all the rest of the book put together, 
and Major Putnam is a little more 
aggressively patriotic than any of his 
collaborators; but the portrait is sym- 
pathetic. One confirmation of Irv- 
ing’s magnanimity might have been 
added. After a certain amount of 
preparatory work he sacrificed the 
subject of the conquest of Mexico to 
the ambition of his young rival in 
Spanish history, W. H. Prescott. If 
ever there was a pure-bred descendant 
of Addison, Steele, and Goldsmith, it 
was this native of New York. His 
father was of Scottish birth, his 
mother, of a sunny and affectionate 
disposition, was warmly attached to 
the Episcopal Church. A saunterer 
and dreamer from the first, Irving 
early showed his affinities with the 
Old World. Like Scott on the border, 
he thirstily drank in legends of the 
old-fashioned Dutch population of the 
Hudson, the Doppers of New York 
State. At twenty-one he made the 
first of his long visits to Europe, and 
was the first of the line of affable 
Americans who have broken down the 
barrier of English exclusiveness. Un- 
like some of his successors, he effected 
this without art or design, for he was 
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perfectly sincere in treating England 
as home. Few of the native-born have 
been so promptly at home as he was 
at Albemarle Street or at Abbotsford, 
with Byron, Campbell, Scott, Rogers, 
Crabbe, and indeed all the literati of 
the age. To aid him he had charming 
manners, a strong retrospective sense, 
and the purest of literary aspirations. 

Like most talents of a cognate order, 
he never surpassed his first and 
characteristic work, written shortly 
after his return to America in 1809: 
A History of New York by Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, a mock heroic de- 
scription in terms of genial and vital 
humor of the old Dutch settlers of 
New Amsterdam and Manhattan, 
immortalizing traits of New York 
landscape and character, traits which 
were destined by the process of in- 
filtration to the most rapid efface- 
ment. It was warmly recognized on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and is 
recognized as the first American book 
in the lighter department of letters 
which needs no apology or explana- 
tion. It continues to live upon its own 
merits, and the same applies to the 
delightful Sketch Book of ten years 
later; Diedrich fascinated Scott, the 
Sketches fired Boz and Titmarsh. The 
copyright was transferred by Sir 
Walter’s kind offices from some ob- 
scure Akond to the Great Mogul of 
the publishing world. Sketches, like 
Rip van Winkle and Little Britain and 
Westminster Abbey, were acclaimed in 
England, and nobody minded if the 
drawing, like that of Cattermole, was 
a little anachronistic. We need not 
peer too closely into the sentimental 
vapor which is the very atmosphere of 
Irving’s creations. It is enough that 
we feel their charm, especially when 
wedded to the illustrations of Calde- 
cott, the pictorial counterpart of the 
writer, who touches now Tatler, now 
Bee, now Indicator, and, not so often, 
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Elia. Irving died at a green old age on 
November 28, 1859, a month to a day 
before Lord Macaulay —‘the Gold- 
smith and Gibbon of our time,’ as 
Thackeray put it. Irving was, per- 
haps, the first ambassador whom the 
New World of Letters sent to the Old, 
as Dickens was in an inverse sense the 
second. He was born almost with the 
republic, says our Roundabout phil- 
osopher; the Pater Patrize had laid 
his hand on the child’s head. 

He bore Washington’s name; he came 
among us bringing the kindest sympathy, 
the most artless, smiling good will. . He 
could only live very modestly, because the 
wifeless, childless man had a number of 
children (nine nieces) to whom he was as a 
father. I don’t know what sort of a memo- 
rial will be raised to him in his own coun- 
try . . . but he was in our service as well 
as theirs. 


Was Thackeray thinking of the Abbey 
from which just four years later im- 
aginative beggary was to exclude him, 
as later it excluded Meredith? At any 
rate, Irving had the countersign from 
the Great Captain. 

He was praised and imitated by 
Scott. Fora brief, a very brief, period, 
we may remember, some ninety years 
ago, the Wizard of the North was 
deemed to be surpassed by an ex- 
colonial novelist, and that by no small 
proportion of the wizard’s own coun- 
trymen. It is hard even now to 
criticize coldly and impartially books 
with which such imperishable memo- 
ries are intertwined as The Deerslayer 
and The Last of the Mohicans, for have 
not these stories and The Red Rover 
and The Pilot and Jack o’ Lantern 
divided our Sunday allegiance at 
school with the Waverleys them- 
selves? Bristling with pine forests, 
alive with invisible Indians, abound- 
ing in exquisite tortures, astounding 
ruses, gliding canoes, and stealthy 
tomahawks, redolent of mocassins, 
sanguinary with scalps, Cooper’s nov- 
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els — well, it would be inexact to 
say, ‘Within this circle none dare 
walk but he,’ but — though they have 
many imitators, they have no rivals. 


Let Parkman and Hume Brown do | 


what they will, Chingachgook re- 
mains as immortal as Macbeth. The 
devotion of this Indian Anchises and 
the piety of his son half reconcile us 
to Rousseau; and the mutual com- 
radeship between the Hurons and the 
inscrutable scout, the unerring shot, 
the incomparable Hawk-eye, true 
child of the wilderness that he clings 
to and follows to its westering edge — 
these are things far too good to sacri- 
fice to a sophisticated and analytic 
critical taste. The purest romance 
lies in Uncas, the forest’s youngest 
son, gallant, swift, courteous, a lover 
for whom there is no hope, the last 
of the Mohicans. That Uncas was 
idealized Cooper might admit; Homer 
had his heroes. And it is clear that 
upon Uncas were bestowed some of 
the virtues which the philosophers of 
the age had taught the world to find 
in a state of nature. Still, after a 
century many smile upon the state of 
nature who are yet able to find in 
Uncas the perennial appeal of youth 
cut off in the flower. 

Cooper’s is the romance of two 
oceans, the. Forest and the Sea, and 
some of his compatriots of a former 
day rashly claimed him to be literary 
monarch of the main. He is surpassed, 
in our judgment, by his own country- 
man, R. H. Dana, junior, author of 
that masterpiece of sincere utterance, 
Two Years before the Mast. But Dana, 
like Marryat, is almost exclusively 
occupied with the ship’s company. 
Cooper does at any rate perceive the 
sea and does imagine how to describe 
it, so far as his untutored style would 
permit. His style is poorly knit, his 
dialogue indifferent, his power of 
characterization badly limited (ex- 
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cept for Judith and Hetty in The 
Deerslayer, his women are lay figures), 
and his self-critical power almost 
absurdly small. It is as a scene- 
painter and above all as a born story- 
teller that he excels. As touchy as 
Cumberland, as testy as Landor, 
Cooper would have made a first-rate 
subject for the elder D’Israeli. He 
literally litigated his way through life 
and wrote a masterpiece, the romantic 
Leatherstocking or Pathfinder, just ten 
years before his death in 1851, in the 
very midst of his hottest litigation. 
Poor Fenimore hotly resented our 
rash judgments upon America in pre- 
Victorian days; but when he returned 
from Europe in 1833 and got candid, 
especially upon the desirability of 
Americans learning to suppress their 
ebullient self-satisfaction, he found 
that his countrymen resented his true- 
born strictures far worse than they 
detested those of Weld, Hall, Mrs. 
Trollopé, or Dickens. 

We do not‘always agree with Dr. 
Van Doren, as where, for instance, he 
puts the poetry of The Prairie above 
the swiftness of The Last of the Mohi- 
cans; but his study is always con- 
scientious. It is probably quite safe 
to ascribe the same quality to his 
chapter on fiction by contemporaries 
of Cooper, though conscience again 
compels our avowal that the romances 
of John Neal, Daniel Pierce Thomp- 
son, ‘the urbane John Pendleton 
Kennedy,’ the ‘witty’ Caroline Ma- 
tilda Stansbury Kirkland, James Hall, 
Timothy Flint, Albert Pike, William 
Ware, and Sylvester Judd have never, 
so far as the limits of present memory 
extend, been within our ken. Good 
words are interpolated in this chapter 
upon some books, alas! too vaguely 
remembered such as Guy Rivers (very 
faint), Kaloolah, Typee, and Moby 
Dick (but must Melville really be 
ranked with George Borrow?). In an 
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age beyond parallel hungry for ro- 
mance, let us hope to review our 
verdicts on all of these, and also if 
possible on Gustave Aimard and 
Captain Mayne Reid. In America of. 
the last century, however, from 1840 
to 1860, the age was one of the nouvelle 
rather than of the novel. Before 
Stevenson, Hardy, and Kipling we 
had no tale-tellers fit to hold a candle 
to Irving, Hawthorne, and Poe. We 
look’ forward eagerly to the second 
volume which is to include these 
names with the justesse (let us hope) 
hardly to be exceeded that marks the 
best pages of volume the first; that 
ends on the peak of Emerson. 

‘It becomes more and more ap- 
parent that Emerson, judged by an 
international or even by a_ broad 
national standard, is the outstanding 
figure of American letters.’ This, the 
most challenging proposition in a 
singularly moderate and non-provoca- 
tive cyclopedia of American criticism, 
is perhaps the safest and surest gen- 
eralization that could be uttered. 
Emerson is not a Parnassian; in 
originality he can scarcely be called 
the greatest American; he is inferior 
in this respect to Whitman, as artisti- 
cally he is beneath Longfellow and 
Poe, and in wit inferior to Lowell and 
Holmes. Matthew Arnold character- 
istically explained to an American 
audience that he was not a great poet, 
nor a great philosopher, nor even a 
great man of letters. He remains, how- 
ever, the American Gamaliel, at whose 
feet the brightest of his compatriots 
are most content to have sat; and 
with his fellow Concord dwellers, 
Thoreau and Hawthorne, he remains 
one of the five or six names in Ameri- 
can literature which are indisput- 
ably great and time-resisting. Of all 
Americans he is the one not to be 
skipped. Born of college ancestry, 
gathering into himself the quintes- 
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sence of New England ‘Brahminism,’ 
within a kitestring of Franklin’s birth- 
place at Boston, just ninety-seven 
years later, Emerson passed by a 
natural routine from Boston School 
to Harvard College and a Unitarian 
pulpit. His suave displacement of the 
person of Christ in favor of the chorus 
of thoughts and hopes in any human 
soul, perhaps rather more than his 
implicit rejection of all rites, even as 
symbols, roused protests among the 
most advanced Bostonians of his day, 
and in 1832 he resigned his ‘Second 
Church’ pulpit and became a lay 
preacher. He could not argue, he said 
(with some guile, Dr. Elmer More 
thinks). He announced truths; his 
method was that of the seer, not of 
the disputant. A new Ecclesiastes, 
he built up what he had to say pre- 
cisely as did Montaigne in his tower 
—first one facet of the truth, and 
then another. His Wanderjahr, which 
every good American must have, was 
1833, when he sought despotic Landor 
in Florence, in England saw Coleridge 
and Wordsworth (off his beat, in a 
‘wordy’ mood), and made a pilgrim- 
age to Carlyle, who shared his scrip 
with him. 

In 1834 he settled in Concord, and 
lived in the manse from which Haw- 
thorne’s Mosses came later. Three 
years later, his Phi Beta Kappa ora- 
tion at Cambridge, on August 31, 
was on America’s Intellectual Declara- 
tion of Independence, and signified no 
less than that the New World had 
broken away from its old moorings. 
Concord became the Mecca of souls 
who wished to live in the spirit, and 
we can perhaps conceive how inspiring 
it must have been to hear the fittest of 
Emerson’s orations poured forth in 
their early newness. They had a 
music and magic of their own, in- 
separable from the charm of the 
speaker, the beautiful modulation of 











his utterance, and the light fresh 
American air, unthickened and un- 
darkened by customs and established 
institutions. His reputation still takes 
its stand, not on his poems nor his 
books, but upon these ‘Lectures.’ 
He may be considered as the greatest 
exponent of what has since become 
such a prominent feature in French 
intellectual life as the conférence. 
Characteristically American, however, 
and un-French, he has no system. His 
lectures are a mosaic of separate 
sentences, each an infinitely repellent 
particle (he explained himself to 
Carlyle); patterns have been la- 
boriously designed by commentators, 
but a good many of the stones seem 
to be missing. His thoughts thus are 
crystals; his reflections rather gnomic 
utterances than belles-lettres; and 
their author the teacher, the anima- 
tore of his countrymen, an insurgent 
idealist reacting against commerce in 
practice, Calvinism in theory, and 
hard precedent in art —a deliberate 
counterpoise in his idealism to the 
super-practicality of the ‘Yankee.’ 
We ali have our moments when, like 
Dr. Relling in The Wild Duck, we are 
apt to regard ‘ideals’ as another name 
for ‘falsehoods.’ But with Americans 
the veneer of the counter is the 
thinnest of disguises, and Emerson, 
above all, has contributed to make 
them a nation of idealists. 

The growth of a country in the 
politest arts cannot be termed slow 
when that country, like America, with- 
in fifty years from the close of its 
colonial period, produces a man of 
letters such as Emerson. Old Eng- 
land and New England, Britain and 
America, are agreed on the essential 
point that he is the most universal 
figure, excluding men of action and 
statesmen such as Washington and 
Lincoln, that the new world has pro- 
duced. There is nothing of the imi- 
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tator of Addison, or Goldsmith, or 
Scott about Emerson, he is far less 
reflective than Hawthorne or Poe; 
if he reflects at all it is a supréme of the 
great penseurs of France; or if he 
enters the field that Hamerton and 
Bryce and Taine and Wallace have 
rendered illustrious, he outshines them 
all. At the time of his death in 1882, 
one year after George Eliot and 
Thomas Carlyle, Emerson was recog- 
nized as the foremost writer and 
thinker of his country, but this 
recognition had come gradually. The 
candor and the vigor of his thought 
had led him often to champion un- 
popular causes, and during his ear- 
lier years of authorship his depart- 
ures from Unitarian orthodoxy were 
viewed with hostility and alarm. In 
the Abolitionist movement also he 
took a part which brought him the 
distinction of being mobbed in Bos- 
ton and Cambridge. His finest essay 
writing, which covers a huge range, 
corresponds pretty closely to our 
early Victorian period and extends 


from his noble adumbration of The . 


American Scholar in 1837 to the 
harmonious essay on Beauty of 1860. 
Progress or decline is less notable in 
the traits of his work over this period 
than in that of almost any philosopher 
or stylist. To embody a synthetic 
philosophy or to practise the thrifty 
art. of self-consistency seem to have 
been concepts equally alien to the 
Emersonian mentality. From some 
points of view his work, like Ruskin’s, 
is a vast heap of contradictory propo- 
sitions, the reconciliation of which has 
been attempted by admiring interpre- 
ters, but rescued from futility cer- 
tainly by none. In spite of, or perhaps 
because of, the very diversity of his 
opinions, his speculation and his star- 
craft between them have won him a 
greater diversity of devotees than any 
modern thinker, and that among all 
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sorts and most unlikely conditions of 
men and women. Among hard-bitten 
types of folk to whom abstract reason- 
ng of any kind would have generally 
been regarded as abhorrent, the rite 
of the Sortes Emersoniane has been 
known to have been practised not 
infrequently with grateful acceptance. 
The solace derived by people of fluctu- 
ating ages and antecedents from the 
disseminators of Pensées has perhaps 
attained a higher level among the 
habitués of Montaigne and Pascal. 
Locke, Burke, and Rousseau _pro- 
duced their effect upon the passions 
and preoccupations of mankind in a 
different manner; but among modern 
utterers of detached thoughts and 
discoveries of more or less paradoxical 
flash-lights of opinion Emerson stands 
solitary and unique. 

There is something of serenity and 
assurance about the countenance of 
the American thinker that would to 
most men be a secure passport to the 
position of master-confessor. There is 
something about his writings, un- 
doubtedly, of a peculiarly medicinal 
character for many kinds of obscure 
and indefinable maladies of the brain, 
the heart, the temper, the imagina- 
tion. His work is certainly in some 
particulars diffuse and repetitive; but 
thanks, on the other hand, to the 
singular beauty and condensation of 
his style, which deals not seldom with 
things of the mind with a starkness 
and precision comparable to that with 
which Defoe treats of the world of 
matter, it is not difficult to confine 
within the limits of a moderate volume 
a pretty complete view both of 
Emersonian philosophy (compensa- 
tion, self-reliance, friendship, heroism, 
gifts, character), ethic (Representative 
Men), and Emersonian observation 
(English Traits). His own gifts of 
compensation and calmness were car- 
ried to a pitch in Emerson which 
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makes of him an incomparable ob- 
server. What could surpass his own 
summary of old Coleridge’s cathedral 
preachment at him at Highgate on 
August 15, 1833? 


I was in his company for about an hour, 
but find it impossible to recall the largest 
part of his discourse, which was often like 
so many printed paragraphs in his books — 
perhaps the same — so readily did he fall 
into certain commonplaces. As I might 
have foreseen, the visit was rather a spec- 
tacle than a conversation, of no use beyond 
the satisfaction of my curiosity. He was 
old and preoccupied, and could not bend to 
a new companion and think with him. 


Here again, in his account of English 
manners, is a characteristic Emer- 
sonian curve: 


A seashell should be the crest of England, 
not only because it represents a power built 
on the waves, but also the hard finish of the 
men. The Englishman is finished like a 
cowry or a murex. After the spire and the 
spines are formed, or with the formation, a 
juice exudes, and a hard enamel varnishes 
every part. The keeping of the proprieties 
is as indispensable as clean linen. No merit 
quite countervails the want of this, while 
this sometimes stands in lieu of all. ‘’T is in 
bad taste’ is the most formidable word an 
Englishman can pronounce. But this japan 
costs them dear. There is a prose.in certain 
Englishmen which exceeds in wooden dead- 
ness all rivalry with other countrymen. 
There is a knell in the conceit and ex- 
ternality of their voice which seems to say, 
‘Leave all hope behind.’ In this Gibraltar 
of propriety mediocrity gets intrenched and 
consolidated and founded in adamant. An 
Englishman of fashion is like one of those 
souvenirs, bound in gold vellum, enriched 
with delicate engravings, on thick hot- 
pressed paper, fit for the hands of ladies and 
princes, but with nothing in it worth 
reading or remembering. 


Are we not still fighting for ‘it’s never 
done’ against verboten? He tells us 
what is still to most of us, as in Dr. 
Johnson’s day, the unflattering truth 
about the sea, with an abject realism 
that has found few imitators. 


I find the sea life an acquired taste, like 
that for tomatoes and olives. The confine- 














ment, cold, motion, noise, and odor are not 
to be dispensed with. . . . Nobody likes to 
be treated ignominiously, upset, shoved 
against the side of the house, rolled over, 
suffocated with bilge, mephitis, and stew- 
ing oil. We get used to these annoyances at 
last, but the dread of the sea remains 
longer. The sea is masculine, the type of 
active strength. Look, what eggshells are 
drifting all over it, each one like ours with 
men in eestasies of terror, alternating with 
cockney conceit, as the sea is rough or 
smooth. 

The chapter on the author’s intro- 
duction to The Times office through 
a pretty garden yard in Printing 
House Square, ‘We walked with some 
circumspection as if we were entering 
a powder-mill,’ starts a cascade of 
epigrams incomparably diverting at 
the present hour. Like Carlyle, who 
worried over his inability to see the 
hand of the devil in human life, 
Emerson gave utterance to the living 
word. The contrast between the two 
voices (as between Hardy’s and Mere- 
dith’s) is indeed abysmal. Carlyle, a 
voice crying in the wilderness of a 
complex and over-loaded civilization; 
The Times 
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Emerson with his cheery aspiration, 
his appeal to the individual to hitch 
his wagon to a star, a voice not only 
ennobling, but practically effective. 
The phantom of ulterior aim which 
peers out from his prophetic utter- 
ances may at times impair their 
literary value. But the profit is 
always a pure, national, and patriotic 
one — far removed from the main- 
chance practicality of ‘Poor Richard.’ 
We do not go to Emerson primarily, 
however, either for literature or phil- 
osophy, but for that heavenly spark 
which penetrates morality with emo- 
tion and renders moral ideas elevating 
and stimulat’ng to man. He helps us 
to realize, as no other modern does, 
the importance of the everyday man, 
the ubiquity of romance, the balance 
of nature, the mystery of life, the 
omnipresence and proximity of God 
in the meanest act. We realize on all 
sides the immanence of his ideas, and 
we acquiesce in Lowell’s fine applica- 
tion to him of Jonson’s eulogy of 
Bacon. 
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AMERICA AT WAR 


BY JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY 


Two months ago it was announced 
in the newspapers of the United States 
that there were then more American 
soldiers actually in the trenches in 
France than there were men in the 
original British Expeditionary Force. 
The United States Secretary of War 
now states for publication that Amer- 
ica has in France an army of more 
than 50,000 men. There have already 
been over 6,000 American casualties. 
American soldiers are now arriving in 
France in increasing numbers, and 
two million will have been sent over 
by the end of this year if the present 
rate of transport is maintained. Ow- 
ing to the skill, daring, and thorough- 
ness with which the transports are 
convoyed, to which must naturally be 
added an element of good fortune, no 
outward-bound troopship has yet been 
torpedoed. 

The increasing shipments of men 
are due to the larger number of ships 
_available for the purpose. Since the 
U. S. Government Board of Control 
has taken over the shipbuilding oper- 
ations, which was not until America 
had been in the war several months, 
over one million tons of new shipping 
have been floated, and ships are now 
being launched at the rate of two 
every twenty-four hours. Practically 
all except one of the German ships 
that were seized in American harbors 
in April, 1917, are now in the troop 
service, notwithstanding the efforts 
made by the Germans so to disable 
them as to make them useless. Among 
other interesting documents acquired 
by the American government was a 
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list of these interned ships, with a de- 
scription of the damage done to each 
one of them by German engineers and 
the estimated time it would take to 
make repairs. In every case has the 
damage been made good in less time 
than the Germans thought possible; 
and in some instances where the mem- 
orandum stated that the missing parts 
were ‘irreplaceable’ they were prompt- 
ly supplied, and these vessels are now 
carrying soldiers to France. - 
Another reason why American sol- 
diers are now coming in greater num- 
bers than earlier in the year is the 
decision of the Allied governments to 
the effect that men are now of greater 
importance than supplies. From the 
first the American government has 
been guided in all oversea operations 
by the wishes and advice of the Allies; 
and when it was asked whether the 
Allies wanted a ton of men or a ton 
of material, the latter was given pre- 
cedence by the Allied spokesmen. As 
the German drive developed its real 
strength, however, men became of 
more importance than material, a 
plentiful supply of which had accu- 
mulated in England, France, and Italy, 
or even of food for the civilian popu- 
lations; hence rationing and a rapidly 
growing American army in France. 
The American flag is no longer in the 
firing line merely as a matter of sen- 
timent and guarded by a few devoted 
souls; it is there as the emblem of an 
army which in the days before this 
war would have been considered of 
imposing size. Even in this great war, 
with its millions of fighting men, it 
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is bearing such share of the actual 
fighting as to be of real assistance to 
the extended line of the Allied forces. 
In other words, in less than ten 
months from the mobilization of the 
‘new army,’ America has become a 
factor for serious consideration by 
the enemy in the military operations 
in France. The more than half-million 
American soldiers now in France are 
but the vanguard of the hundreds of 
thousands following and‘the millions 
who will come if needed. There are 
twelve million men of military age in 
the United States — that is, between 
twenty-one and thirty-one. This vast 
reservoir will be drawn upon to the 
full needs of the situation as it may 
develop, for there is but one thought 
and purpose in America to-day, and 
that is the defeat of the military power 
of Germany. 

During the past few weeks Congress 
has been at work in Washington in- 
vestigating many: features of the con- 
duct of the war, and as the results of 
these investigations have been given 
to the public each day, a confusing 
picture has been thrown upon the 
screen. Much discouraging testimony 
has been given, and if actual results 
were ignored, the pessimistically in- 
clined might well feel hopeless. As it 
is the results that count, however, it 
is less confusing and more cheering 
to consider them and leave to dis- 
tracted government officials the task 
of correcting blunders of organization 
and administration. Also, it may be 
added, to those who are concerned 
may be left the task of separating 
politically inspired opposition and ob- 
struction from honest and well-found- 
ed criticism. The great game of poli- 
tics is being played in all countries, 
even in the stress of war, and nowhere 
is it played with greater vigor, more 
adroitness, or more audacity than in 
Washington. It is not only the ‘outs’ 
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who are looking for weak spots in the 
armor of the ‘ins,’ for the latter can- 
not rely entirely upon defensive war- 
fare. There is to be a Congressional 
election next November, and the con- 
duct of the war is the only issue avail- 
able. Both parties are avowedly in 
favor of intensive warfare, so the issue 
is again narrowed to details of organ- 
ization and administration. The op- 
position is making all it can out of the 
mistakes and misfortunes of President 
Wilson and his fellow Democrats, and 
party lines have been closely drawn 
in all matters which do not give aid 
and comfort to the enemy. 

On all great questions of policy and 
in all matters that concern American 
progress on the field of battle and of aid 
to the Allies, Congress has acted upon 
non-partisan lines, and the nation has 
subordinated all political antagonisms 
to the work in hand. With hardly a 
protest President Wilson has been 
given greater power than has been 
possessed by any preceding President, 
and those familiar with the jealous 
care with which the Senate and the 
House have in the past guarded against 
any encroachment by the executive 
upon the legislative powers and priv- 
ileges have lived to witness a revolu- 
tionary change in the machinery of 
the American government. It would 
have been an evil day for America 
had there been no criticism, no check- 
ing up of administrative work and no 
fear of political condemnation on the 
part of the nation. On the whole it 
has been wholesome and useful criti- 
cism, much of it constructive, and 
from the compromises that follow all 
controversies have come practical and 
effective laws and regulations, to 
which is due the rapid progress made 
by America in the past six months. 

From the confused background of 
political controversy, personal criti- 
cism, and Congressional wrangle pro- 
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ceeds steadily each day an orderly 
procession of accomplishments. As 
the yarn is spun from the fleece, from 
an apparently inextricable tangle of 
cross-purposes the war effort of Amer- 
ica is drawn out. It is the results only 
that must be taken into consideration 
in estimating the purpose and the 
power of America to help the Allies to 
bring the war to a successful end. It 
is unsafe, unfair, and suits the Ger- 
man purpose, to accept this or that 
instance of failure in administration 
or production and use it as a text to 
preach pessimism as to the part Amer- 
ica is playing now, or will play in the 
future in this war. There is a full un- 
derstanding, not only in Washington 
but throughout tke United States, as 
to the seriousness of the present ‘situ- 
ation in France, and all that can be 
done — and it is much — will be done 
to increase the margin of safety for 


the Allies. But there is a still greater 
purpose revealed inall American plans, 
and that is to achieve a position of 
such preparedness and strength as to 
render effective and conclusive aid to 
the Allied offensive when it shall come 


to pass. To hold. the Germans from 
attaining their present objectives is 
not enough, for before this war can be 
won they must be compelled to re- 
trace the steps they have taken into 
Allied territory. Great wrongs have 
been done, and these must be righted. 
Humanity has been outraged and 
civilization besmirched at the coarse 
hands of the Prussian, and no lesson 
can be taught to these violators of 
human rights except through the me- 
dium of an armed offensive that will 
force an entire people to cry ‘Kam- 
erad!’ This is the task to which the 
nation has set itself, and the American 
people believe that with the help they 
can give the Allies in the future the 
job can be done satisfactorily. This is 
the motive power behind all the great 
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work that is being done in the United 
States to-day, the results of which 
will only become apparent as the Ger- 
mans begin to yield to their inexorable 
fate. 

The German government viewed 
American affairs from Washington 
before the war, a notably unreliable 
and deceptive viewpoint, and, misled 
by political chatter, personal gossip, 
peace talk, and social banter, formed 
an opinion as to American national | 
integrity, purpose, and power only 
now coming under revision. German 
statesmen and diplomats always spoke 
of America and Americans either with 
animosity or with a superior air of 
amused tolerance, as though it was an 
impossibility to take the country or 
the nation seriously. No one of them 
ever credited the American nation as 
it is constituted to-day with a possi- 
ble singleness of purpose. Their un- 
derstanding was never deep enough 
to grasp the fundamentals in the char- 
acter of the people as a nation. Those 
to whom the German government 
looked for interpretation were too 
close to the intrigues of national poli- 
tics and society to obtain a true 
perspective. Prince Lichnowsky was 
able to sense the real spirit of the 
British government, because the men 
to whom he had access were spokes- 
men with power to execute. Count 
Bernstorff and his predecessors in 
Washington had no such advantage, 
and such Germans as lived among the 
American people far from the Wash- 
ington point of view were not the men 
to whom the German government 
turned for information. It will be 
found that these better-informed Ger- 
mans are nearly all included in the list 
of those who protested against Ger- 
man procedure before America came 
into the war, and that many of them 
are now giving of their best in the 
defense of America against the land 
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of their birth. The first evidence given 
by the German government to the 
effect that its estimate of America 
was undergoing a change was the 
beginning of the great spring dr've in 
France. The bravery and tenacity of 
the Allied armies have given Berlin 
-even more time for reflection, and 
from various sources of information, 
some legitimate and others not so, the 
Germans are undoubtedly well in- 
formed as to what America has done 
in the past few months and is going 
to do in the near future. This infor- 
mation will lend a spirit of desperation 
to the German military offensive it 
might not otherwise possess, for time 
is indeed now on the side of the Allies. 

After the military offensive will 
come a serious attempt on the part of 
Germany to secure peace through 
negotiation, and this attempt will be 
made in the direction of America. 
With a balance of power at American 
command in the way of men, ships, 
money, food, and supplies Germany 
will attempt the obvious road to a 
negotiated victory. Here, however, 
German psychology will fail again, 
for America is in this war for a princi- 
ple, something difficult to impose and 
impossible to compromise with. Ger- 
many, whatever her territorial re- 
linquishments, will be unwiling to 
accept a principle so foreign to her 
own system of philosophy; hence 
America will prove barren ground for 
those attempting to secure an ar- 
ranged peace. The world has been 
forced into war in such a way and the 
issues involved have become so enor- 
mous that compromise is no longer 
possible. No matter how war-weary 
the world is or may become, this is a 
fight to a finish between right and 
wrong, and there can be no draw. It 
is the intangib!e but all-important 
law of the spirit for which America is 
fighting, and no rearrangement of 
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territory, no indemnity, and no prom- | 
ise of good behavior will compensate 
her people for the sacrifices yet to be 
made, and upon a colossal scale. They 
must triumph in the spirit or the 
object will not have been attained. 
When the German government grasps 
this fact, in regard to which none of 
its official representatives is in a 
position to give information, the 
frame of mind may well be that of the 
man who, having betrayed a trust, 
is advised by his friends to put an 
end to his own life as the best, in 
fact the only, way out of an impossible 
position. 

It may have been noted by those 
who follow the course of American 
affairs that there is now little or no 
discussion as to possible terms of 
peace, a future League of Nations, or 
even of American industry and foreign 
trade after the war. Before America 
came into the war, and for some 
months after, there was much talk of 
these things, but as the nation settled 
down to the business of war all other 
business has been put aside. All talk 
and action are now concerned with the 
work of preparation or actual carry- 
ing on. There is a general belief 
throughout the country that the job 
on hand is big enough for the moment 
to absorb all effort, and that it must . 
be finished properly before other 
things are allowed to divert public 
attention. This, it may be said, is a 


- characteristic of American affairs. 


One thing at a time and put every- 
thing into it, will be found to be the 
motto of many Americans who have 
accomplished big things. The war is 
the work in hand, and America is 
thinking of nothing else and doing 
nothing that will divert strength or 
attention from the job of defeating 
the German armies. So marked is this 
absorption in a single idea that some 
of the American newspapers are trying 
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to arouse public interest in inevitable 
after-the-war problems. The example 
of England is cited with her recon- 
struction commissions, foreign trade 
organizations, and other after-the-war 
preparatory measures, and it is urged 
that America should follow this ex- 
ample and prepare for the peace it is 
hoped will come some day. It is uphill 
work, however, trying to get an 
American interested in more than one 
thing at a time, and this trait of the 
individual has become a_ national 
characteristic. 

No country in the world would 
profit more from a careful study of 
foreign trade matters and a readjust- 
ment of the laws and regulations 
governing manufacture, export, and 
import, and no country is in a better 
position to secure an enormous: in- 
crease in its share of the trade of the 
world in the days of peace, if this was 
done. When the stress of war is over 
there will be the usual lament at the 
backwardness of Congress in not pro- 
viding in advance for a solution of all 
after-the-war problems, but it may 
be assumed with reasonable certainty 
that it is always the problems of to- 
day that absorb American energy 
and attention, and that after-the-war 
problems will not be tackled until the 
end of the war lays them at the door 
of the nation. It may be added, how- 
ever, that the America of the future 
will not suffer materially from present 
lack of interest in after-the-war ques- 
tions. The end of this war will dis- 
cover to the world an America compe- 
tent to cope with any contingency. It 
will be a country of commanding 
wealth, regulated and codrdinated 
industry, intensive interior develop- 
ment, a vast merchant marine, and 
containing a people with a new 
and world-wide viewpoint, in brief, a 
world-power in the best and most 
beneficent sense of the word. In the 
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future America will be a friend worth 
having and an enemy to be feared, but 
none may fear her enmity who lives 
up to the principles for which America 
and the Allies are now fighting in 
Europe, and one of these principles is 
that war is a crime against~all hu- 
manity and must be done away with. . 
Some idea of the latent power of 
America when her people have been 
aroused to a single purpose has been 
gained by citizens of the Allied coun- 
tries who have recently visited the 
United States. There has, for in- 
stance, been a British Labor Mission 
to America. This mission has now 
returned and has brought back words 
of good cheer. Mr. Charles Duncan, 
M.P., secretary of the Workers’ 
Union, who was a member of the 
mission, on his return to England 
after an extended tour of the United 
States under excellent auspices, gave 
his impressions to a representative of 
The Observer. He said in part: ‘People 
are apt to dwell too much on the 
collapse of Russia and to fail to 
realize the enormous potential force 
of America. This new force, being 
highly organized, will be worth to us’ 
four times that of Russia. No one 
can make too much of the immense 
factor we have in America as an Ally, 
and as a result of my tour I feel con- 


‘vinced that if we were to drop out of 


the war America would carry on and 
win. Her resources are unlimited, and 


‘such are the virility of her people and 


their immense enthusiasm, that noth- 
ing on earth can daunt her earnest 
spirit. Everything in the United 
States is on a gigantic scale. The scale 
is so gigantic, in fact, that it is im- 
possible for the minds of people in 
England, where we are accustomed to 
retail production, fully to grasp the 
possibilities that are within reach of 
the American people or to realize the 
tremendous force that is steadily and 
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ceaselessly developing behind the 
Allies, not only in man-power, but in 
material and in commerce. Once 
grasp these immense potential re- 
sources which America has at her dis- 
posal and you are in a position to 
gauge the effective fighting force of 
the nation. Of the American people 
themselves I have the impression that 
if you were to give them an easy job 
you would break their hearts. But 
give them something that is seemingly 
impossible to do, some task, at any 
rate, which will enable them to outdo 
all previous efforts, and they will 
strain every nerve, every muscle, and 
every thought to overcome its diffi- 
culties. Believe me, there is nothing 
little, petty, mean, or cheeseparing 
about America.’ The country and the 
people so described by Mr. Duncan 
are the forces which the German 
government professed to regard with 
indifference in their possible value to 
the cause of the Allies. 

America has already advanced 
twelve hundged and fifty million sterl- 
ing to England and her Allies, the 
amount being nearly equally divided, 
and vast sums are added monthly to 
this account. There will be no limit 
to the amount that will be forth- 
coming if needed to carry on the war. 
The American people have just sub- 
scribed nearly nine hundred million 
sterling to their third war loan, and 
have adopted new taxes vastly in- 
creasing the national revenue. Before 
the war the indebtedness of the 
American people to Europe for money 
borrowed; to develop industry was 
roughly estimated at about the 
amount now loaned to the Allies. It 
follows, therefore, that America has 
bought back the larger part of her 
securities abroad, and in addition to 
this repayment has herself become a 
creditor for a like amount. The effect 
this reversal of form will have upon 
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international trade and exchanges 
after the war is a most interesting 
speculation. That the effect cannot . 
fail to constitute an important in- 
fluence upon all foreign trade is obvi- 
ous. In the past England benefited in 
foreign trade matters through being 
a creditor nation. Whether America 
under different conditions and with a 
different fiscal system and home con- 
trol exercised over production will 
benefit equally, is a question that can. 
only be answered when the return of 
normal conditions allows a review of 
the real damage done and the perma- 
nent changes brought about by the war. 

In view of what America has done, 
is doing, and is preparing to do in this 
war, both on her own and in con- 
junction with the Allies, it seems . 
somewhat unnecessary, to say the 
least, for those who have the ear of 
the public in one way or another to 
spread gloomy reports as to American 
lack of progress. A member of the 
government at Westminster made a 
bold statement not long ago, to the 
effect that America had failed in the 
matter of shipbuilding, hence the 
Allies must depend upon themselves 
alone for any increase in tonnage. As 
stated, the millionth ton of war-built 
shipping has just been launched in 
America. In April thirty ships were 
built, and in May fifty-eight. These 
figures do not take into account the 
one hundred or more German vessels 
converted into troopships. Within a 
few weeks vessels will be launched 
from yards which have been built 


‘entirely since America entered the 


war. A well-known publicist took the 
trouble to write a letter to the daily 
press to the effect that America would 
have constructed for war work in 
France only thirty-nine aeroplanes by 
July ist, his figures being gathered 
from speeches made in a heated Con- 
gressional debate. A few days later 
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the American War Department an- 
nounced that American aviators had 
brought down 339 German machines 
on the French front since American 
troops took their places alongside of 
the Allied forces. 

It. is really a waste of time, energy, 
and paper to discuss such statements 
as these, and those who are tempted to 
make them should look carefully into 
the American situation and the Ameri- 
_ can record of accomplishment before 
they commit themselves. There is 
generally just enough truth in the 
pessimist’s plaint to give some weight 
to his remarks and to have some in- 
fluence with the great number of 
people who must accept what they 
read as a true statement of facts. It 
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is the half-truth that is always more 
dangerous than the lie, and this is no 
time for either among the peoples of 
the nations now allied together to 
defeat the German purpose. The 
world is quite well supplied with real 
and justified anxieties without trying 
to create new ones on flimsy founda- 
tions. None of the anxieties that really — 
need concern us lies with American 
effort in this war or with the American 
record of accomplishment. The offer 
of the American government to bri- 
gade American troops with French 
and British regiments is characteristic 
of American singleness of purpose, 
which is nothing more nor less than to 
give the greatest possible aid to the 
Allies in winning the war. 


THE SHARK’S CAGE 


BY W. VICTOR COOK 


CHAPTER II 


Lep by Bruce and the Spaniard, the 
party made their way up a winding 
track, which rose gradually, with 
varying gradient, towards the cliff- 
top. They walked in single file, for the 
track, though bordered in places with 
thick subtropical shrubs, admitted of 
no more. Again and again it curbed 
so sharply on itself round an angle of 
rock that an unguided stranger in the 
swiftly gathering darkness must in- 
evitably have walked over the edge of 
the precipice which fell away on the 
outer side. The sailors, habituated to 
the confined space of the submarine, 
breathed heavily as they breasted the 
steep ascent, 


When they had covered something 
over a quarter of a mile along the 
sharp zigzags of the path, they came 
to a point where the narrow track, 
clinging to the side of the cliff, made a 
series of angles like an irregular letter 
M. At the central point of the Ma 


' narrow bridge, formed of a couple of 


planks, laid together and secured by 
a rope to uprights on either side, 
spanned a cavernous crack some 
seven feet wide, which dropped sheer 
for fifty or sixty feet. Here Bruce 
halted, and turned to the lieutenant- 
commander, who walked immediately 
in his rear. : 

‘This is the crux of the whole 
scheme,’ said he, ‘As soon as Mr. 
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Hun arrives in the morning, he will 
send up his working-party of a dozen 
to twenty men to load up the stuff 
from the hut. In all probability the 
skipper will go with them h'mself to 
superintend the proceedings. There 
is just about enough room in these 
shrubs to hide a couple of your most 
reliable men. As soon as the Boche 
party have crossed the bridge and got 
out of sight, those men must pitch 
that bridge down into the cafion. 
Then the Little Bird, who is known 
to the Huns from having been here 
before with a consignment of stuff, 
will go down to the German boat, say 
there has been an accident to the 
bridge, and tell them to send up every 
man they can spare with fresh planks 
to make a new one. That will pretty 
well clear out their ship. As soon as 
the second party have got well away, 
your fellows ambushed in the rocks by 
the landing-stage will sound‘a bugle, 
and rush the U-boat. At the same 
signal your ship will sail round the 
bend and show the Germans the game 
is up. If the second German party 
attempt to return down the path, they 
will be held up there by the half- 
dozen fellows you will have hidden for 
the purpose. And, as you see, on a 
path like this a couple of men with 
rifles could hold up any number. As 
for the first lot, we shall look after 
them up above. You see, they won’t 
be able to recross the gap with the 
bridge gone. There is a very steep bit 
just at the top as you come out to the 
store-hut. With a few men up there 
we shall be able to truss them up one 
after the other as they climb to the 
level, and we shall have half of them 
captured before they know there is 
anything amiss. They will have to 
come up sooner or later, and we can 
afford to wait for them if necessary. 
The great thing is to keep our men 
well hidden till the right moment, If 
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we do that, we ought to bag the whole 
hornet’s nest without so much as a 
sting.’ 

‘They might shoot your friend, the 
Little Bird,’ observed the lieutenant- 
commander. 

‘They might; but I don’t think 
they will,’ said Bruce. ‘Pajarillo is 
pretty well used to looking after him- 
self, and he knows what he is up 
against.’ 

“We'll see it through, anyhow,’ said 
the other. ‘If these Canary folk can’t 
protect their own neutrality, we must 
help them.’ 

It was now a darkish night, with 
only a crescent of moon showing. El 
Pajarillo, however, had already gone 
carefully over the ground, and with 
the aid of flash-torches the lieutenant- 
commander placed his men in the 
several ambushes selected. He him- 
self decided to lead the beach-party 
to the attack on the U-boat. . 

A couple of hours before daybreak 
a rehearsal of the programme was 
performed by all hands, the Germans 
being personated by the remaining 
members of the submarine’s crew. It 
went off without a hitch. An hour 
later the lieutenant-commander, with 
Bruce, made a final tour of inspection 
to see that all were in their places. 
The submarine was sent away to her 
hiding-place; and then, while the 
tropical day grew quickly out of the 
sea, the gray-black cliffs of the Cage 
waited in silence, with no sign of the 
watching eyes and listening ears which 
peopled their grim solitudes. Over the 
oil-still green water in the Cage itself 
the German flag once more hung 
limply from the store-shed on the 
height, to allay suspicion. There was 
nothing to disturb the confidence of 
the most cautious U-boat skipper who: 
ever sneaked into a secret lair. 

Hark! Just as the shining of the 
upper sky bore witness to the coming 
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of the sun, the rocky walls of the 
Cage sent up a warning sound — the 
swishing, slapping noise caused by the 
wash of a large vessel. The Little 
Bird, who was posted at a spot 
whence he could just see the landing- 
stage — which he had placed in posi- 
tion — saw from his hiding-place the 
long, gray bulk of the U-boat glide up 
to the stage and stop. An officer on 
deck stepped on to the gangway and 
looked about him, as if expecting 
some one to greet him. Seeing no one, 
he glanced upward to where the Ger- 
man flag hung immediately over- 
head. The sight apparently reassured 
him, for he gave an order, and from 
the deck of the vessel, where they 
were clustered, the U-boat’s crew 
followed him ashore, each man carry- 
ing a rifle. El Pajarillo counted about 
a score of men who landed. Led by 
the officer, they began the ascent of 
the winding path. They passed him 
safely, and a little later he heard the 
crash of the plank bridge falling into 
the chasm, and a confused shouting 
which followed. 

In accordance with his instructions, 
the Little Bird promptly left the 
shelter of his bush and hastened down 
the path to the landing-stage. The 
sound of the crash ard the shouting 
had reached those left on board the 
U-boat, and the J.ittle Bird’s brown, 
lined face assumed an expression of 
great concern as he approached. A 
junior officer, pistol in hand, awaited 
him at the end of the gangway. ‘Gott 
am Himmel! What is the matter, 
_you Spanish trickster?’ he demanded 
fiercely. 

El Pajarillo spread out his horny 
hands and shrugged his big shoulders. 
‘Sefior Teniente, there has been an 
unfortunate accident. The supports 
of the bridge across the gap have 
given way, and the bridge has gone 
to the bottom of the gap. By the 
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mercy of God, all your men are safely 
across, and I myself contrived to save 
my skin. But without planks it is 
impossible to get back, and the 
Sefior Captain requests that you at 
once bring or send a party with planks 
and gear to repair the bridge.’ 

“Why not bring them down from 
the hut?’ 

‘Impossible, Sefior Teniente. It is 
as much as a man’s neck is worth to 
bring heavy articles down the steep 
at the top of the path. If you have 
been up the path, sefior, you will 
recognize the truth of what I say.’ 

It seemed that the junior officer had 
never himself been up the path, but 
he called a petty officer who had, and 
this man confirmed the Catalan’s 
statement. The two Germans there- 
upon consulted together. 

While they were still talking, 4 
warning cry came from above where 
the German flag drooped in the morn- 
ing stillness, and there swung slowly 
down to them a big crate, lowered 
by the windlass at the cliff-top. The 
officer watched till it touched the 
beach. It was full of provisions, cans 
of heavy oil for the Diesel engines, and 
large bunches of bananas —a _ wel- 
come sight to men fresh from the 
confinement of a submarine cruise. 

Not a muscle moved in the Little 
Bird’s face, but he thought to himself 
that the Sefior Bruce was no fool to 
drop that tempting bait just at the 
very moment when its appearance 
might turn the scale against the 
German officer’s doubts. 

It came, indeed, in the very nick of 
time, and the young German’s face: 
clearly showed the relief which he felt. 
He ordered half-a-dozen men to re- 
main and load ship. The rest were 
to accompany him with gear to repair 
























tongue. ‘One never knows what to 
expect from these cursed Spaniards.’ 
He dropped into Spanish again for the 
Little Bird’s benefit. ‘As for you,’ he 
said, ‘you will lead the party, and I 
warn you that should any accident 
happen, it will be you who will 
suffer.’ ; 

‘With care, Sefior Teniente, there 
should be no accident,’ answered El 
Pajarillo, with grave sarcasm. 

Two wide and solid planks were 
brought from the body of the vessel, 


.and with half-a-dozen men carrying 


each, and the officer and El Pajarillo 
leading, the second party of Germans 
slowly mounted the path. 

It was ticklish work for the carriers 
on the narrow track. Twice they 
stopped for a breather before they 
reached the spot where the ambush 
party waited. The Little Bird, walk- 
ing in front with the knowledge that 
the officer’s revolver was immediately 
behind him, could not rid himself of a 
certain uneasiness as to what would 
happer. when the bugle sounded. The 
strain of waiting for that bugle told 
severely on his nerves, and when the 
officer gave the order for a third halt 
on a very narrow strip of path, almost 
immediately opposite the ambush, he 
felt he had done all that could reason- 
ably be expected of a man with a 
pistol at the small of his back. Profit- 
ing by the momentary diversion of the 
officer’s attention, he turned round 
with lightning swiftness, and in a 
moment his powerful arms were fast 
about the astonished Hun, whose own 
arms were pinned close to his sides as 
the Little Bird placed him so as to act 
as a shield between himself and the 
rest of the party. 

‘Hands up, all of you!’ shouted El 
Pajarillo in a terrible voice. 

Almost at the same instant the 
bugle rang out from below, followed 
by the sound of a British cheer. 
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The Germans on the path had no 
time to recover from their astonish- 
ment at the sudden turn of affairs, 
before the shrubs parted on the rocky 
slope, and the ambushed sailors in 
peasant garb showed themselves with 
rifles leveled. . 

‘Hénde hoch!’ cried a petty officer 
among the seeming Spaniards. The 
pronunciation was open to criticism, 
but the effect was instantaneous. The 
Huns, trapped on the pathway, with 
one accord dropped their planks, 
which crashed down the precipitous 
side of the cliff, and stood in a row like 
men petrified, each with his hands 
stretched high above his head. The 
British petty officer detailed a couple 
of his men to disarm them, beginning 
with the sub-lieutenant, whose re- 
volver they transferred to the Little 
Bird. Then the whole lot were forth- 
with marched back down the path to 
the beach. 

Everything there had gone ‘ac- 
cording to plan.’ The lieutenant- 
commander, with a beaming face, 
pointed to half-a-dozen disconsolate 
Huns grouped under the care of a 
couple of sentries on the deck of his 
own submarine, which was now lying 
alongside the U-boat. While the new 
prisoners were being sent to join them, 
the consignment of useful articles 
which had descended from the cliff- 
top suddenly began to rise again into 
the air. 

The lieutenant-commander watched 
its ascent with interested gaze. 
‘What’s that Scotsman up to now?’ 
he muttered. Then he forgot the 
incident in his preoccupation with 
his prisoners and their captured ves- 
sel. But presently the Little Bird 
touched him respectfully on the 
shoulder and pointed skywards. 

The lieutenant-commander looked 
up again, stared hard, and burst out 
laughing. ‘Well, if that does n’t beat 
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cock-fighting!’ he said. ‘Lads, here 
comes a consignment of real German 
sausages, carriage paid. Stand by to 
unpack!’ 

The crate descended to the beach. 
It contained, in the place of stores, a 
parcel of four German sailors securely 
lashed together, with their hands 
bound fast to their sides. The British 
seamen unloaded them with many a 
joke, and the crate immediately re- 
ascended. Four times this method of 
delivery was utilized, and with the 
last consignment came Donald Bruce 
himself, grinning broadly as he be- 
strode the frame and held on to the 
chain. 

He sprang down and shook hands 
with the lieutenant-commander and 
the Little Bird. ‘I was just a wee bit 
anxious about adding my weight,’ he 
explained. ‘But it’s a good chain, 
lieutenant, and I wanted to get down 


quick and see the haul. The rest of 
the boys will come down by road as 
soon as you send up and mend the 


bridge. They will send you down the 


stores first. We might as well have 
them. Man, I would n’t have missed 
this for wor-rlds!’ 

‘It puts the lid on,’ said the lieu- 
tenant-commander. ‘We’ve got the 
men, we’ve got the boat, and we’ve 
got the boodle too.’ 

“What will you do with them?’ 
asked the Scot. 

The lieutenant-commander assum- 
ed a severe expression. ‘Mr. Bruce,’ 
he said, ‘you are endeavoring to elicit 
information on service matters which 
might be of use to the King’s enemies. 
If we were within British jurisdiction, 
you would render yourself liable to 
proceedings under the Defense of the 
Realm Act. As it is, let me ask you 
what you and your piratical friend 
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here intend to do next. You will 
recognize that it is not possible for me 
to put to sea with civilians aboard.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Bruce gravely, ‘I con- 
sider it my duty to inform the British 
consul at Santa Cruz of the suspected 
existence of a resort of German sub- 
marines at this point of the coast, in 
order that he may lodge a proper 
protest with the Spanish authorities, 
who will no doubt act upon his 
information.’ 

‘A very right proceeding,’ said 
the lieutenant-commander. ‘Will you 
deem it necessary to inform the consul 
of our little affair of this morning?’ 

The Scot slowly shook his head. ‘I 
should regard that as conveying in- 
formation of naval movements — 
which, as you doubtless know, lieuten- 
ant, we civilians are strictly forbidden 
to do.’ 

‘Old man,’ said the lieutenant- 
commander, ‘the soundness of your 
judgment equals the fertility of your 
resource. You are, if I may say so, 
It. And your friend here with the 
unpronounceable name is also It. I 
shall not forget the name of your 
enterprising firm, and when this 
scrapping is over I hope you and I 
will meet with greater leisure for 
conversation.’ 

The two men clasped hands again. 
‘With your permission,’ said Bruce, 
‘the Little Bird and I will go up again 
by the lift. It will save us the climb, 
and get us the quicker to Santa Cruz.’ 

So, as the windlass wound up the 
crate again, the Scot and the Catalan 
ascended in it together. 

‘It was not so bad, Sefior Bruce?’ 
said Pajarillo modestly as they stepped 
out on top. 

‘Pajarillo mio, it was superb!’ said 
Bruce. 


Tue Enp. 





JUNE is a mysterious as well as a 
joyous month. At no other time of the 
year are there so many mysteries, so 
many ethereal beings, gliding shad- 
ows, tiny sounds filled with signifi- 
cance. It is the month when immor- 
tality is most insistent on its rights, 
and sends out into the sunlight her 
symbols, great flaunting butterflies 
who have defied the winter and the 
spring, and into the moonlight great 
moths to float down shadowy aisles of 


the forest, even as they floated thou-: 


sands of yearsago. Perhaps the prime 
mystery of the month is that the year 
is just reaching out towards per- 
fection and everything is alert for the 
elusive moment when creation should 
dissolve in ecstasy as having achieved 
her goal. There is a certain timeless- 
ness about mid-June in the mid-forest 
where the trees almost creep up to 
precipitous grass-lands that slope 
away many hundreds of feet to the 
villaged lowland, where the sheep and 
cattle are feeding in bush-framed 
fields that stretch away in fantastic 
patterns to the south horizon. From 
above there is a vista of plenty, of 
meadows glad and green, of spinnies 
that overshadow creeping streams, of 
spires that are village churches, of 
farms that hide in clustering orchards, 
of far-off hills that stain and scar 
serene and gracious skies, where white 
tabernacles float proudly northward, 
fair argosies of the South. And this 
rich vista is soundless save for the 
bells of sheep folded on the sloping 
grass-lands out of sight, save for the 
regular tinkling of a church bell where 
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the plain meets these forested heights. 
But in the hills to the looker-down 
there is something other in the 
atmosphere than the peace that 
broods on the plain, poured out, as it 
were, from the inverted chalice of 
heaven. Here in the hills is nature as 
it was, and ever has been, since the 
beginning of time. Wild is the wood- 
land and filled with a careless, un- 
tamed ‘rapture, the rapture of sum- 
mers without end, succeeding winters 
without end, since the evening and 
the morning of creation’s earliest 
days. No gardener here has pruned 
and trimmed hedgerows and wood- 
land paths; here are no ordered 
harvests, no fallow, arable, and pas- 
ture. Here no plough has hastened 
after great sweating, steaming beasts, 
with crows feeding in the wake of the 
iron spade. Nature has gone her own 
slow way, heedless of man, and year 
by year has turned the slough of 
autumn and winter into the seed- 
plots of spring, and has given to the 
little English beasts and birds of prey 
an inviolate sanctuary clothed with 
wonderful galaxies of the wild rose, 
pink and white, and masses of fruit 
forming on the  blackthorn, and 
mazes of red and white blossom on 
the whitethorn. Here the fox treads 
safely at night, barks thrice with 


‘raucous clip, stopping with lifted 


foot, pricking ears, barking again 
thrice, always tlirice, for so his fathers 
did when the White Horsemen came 
riding from the plain three thousand 
years ago. Here the sparrowhawks 
live at their ease rearing their June 
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progeny, wonderful creatures with 
their great, gray, cross-barred tails and 
the wide, wide wings. Hence they 
swoop into the lowlands and smite 
little birds upon the wing, grip them 
in the iron foot,and bear them home; 
swoop into the plain even as the 
White Horsemen swooped three thou- 
sand years ago. Here nature lives on 
memory, and memory is timeless; as 
it was last summer so it was in that 
summer when the White Horsemen 
came. 

From the plain below, coming out 
of church on a June Sunday evening, 
the loiterers, homeward bound, look 
up into the hills and see written there 
an immemorial memory, written in 
gigantic characters on the great hill- 
side, see the White Horse that He 
rode, He, Pendragon, or whom you 
will, whose tumulus is hidden in the 
forest. Of Him no effigies are left, 
but his horse rides on, and shall ride 
till time has ceased to crown the deeds 
of men. It is a living horse, the horse 
of a conqueror; proudly he paws the 
land, proudly he scents the battle, 
proudly he calls for the rider whom he 
shall carry across the plains, across 
the further hills, across the marsh- 
lands and the seas into the enemy’s 
coasts. The plain is full of peace, but 
the hills are full of war; all the White 
Horses carved on British hillsides 
have awakened for battle, and are 
gathering in the wide aisles of the 
forest primeval and along the shel- 
tered pilgrim’s ways ready for their 
riders; and on the coast they are 
gathering, too; under gray cliffs the 
White Horses are champing their bits, 
straining among the shallows. Pen- 
dragon, or whom you will, has blown 
the bronze bugle, and out of the pink 
roses and white, white may and red, 
the White and Red Horsemen are 
pouring to battle. Strange thoughts 
for comers-out-of church. Yet real 
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living thoughts. They have been 
praying in church, in this little lonely 
country church, that the issues of the 
greatest war that ever has been fought, 
the culminating war of the time-long 
struggle for the freedom of the hu- 
man spirit, that the struggle may be 
overruled by God in heaven, who 
trieth with his eyelids the children of 
men. They have been praying in the 
twilight of that old church where men 
and women have prayed through 
seven centuries of human sorrows 
and joys, praying by name for the 
men who have gone forth from that 
quiet golden countryside into the 
unspeakable horrors of scientific war 
with a quiet certitude that Right, 
not Might, should prevail. Every 
name as it was named called forth 
knowledge of the man. He was a 
familiar figure, and here had he 
prayed. Here he was christened, here 
he was married, and here he might 
have looked to lay him down in hope. 
But a great purpose has called him to 
a foreign land, and there he may lie a 
stranger -in a stranger’s land far from 
the little churchyard where his mother 
lies. The folk as they come out of 
church are. thinking of him and his 
fellows and of all the wonderful fight- 
ing men on sea and land, under sea, 
and over sea, who even now on this 
quiet glowing evening, when the 
last lark is saluting the first star, 
are holding lines amid the riot and 
wreckage of the guns against bar- 
barian hordes, are gliding through 
mined waters with death in every 
wave, are skimming as the hawk 
skims through oceans of air, scornful 


- of multitudinous foes. The folk com- 


ing out of church are thinking of 
them, and feel a'most as an oppression 
the peace in which they move, that 
these men make possible. And then, 
suddenly looking up, they see the 
great White Horse waiting for his rider. 
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‘Our men be the White Horsemen,’ 
said one old farmer, full of the mystic 
legends of his land. ‘God’s riders be 
they... ‘What do you mean, Mr. 
Tudley?’ said a tanned soldier, the 
squire’s son, home on leave. ‘I do 
mean, Mr. Harry, what I do say,’ 
said the old man firmly. ‘You do 
know or you did ought to know that 
the White Riders did ever drive off 
the foes o’ our Island. ’T wur ever 
so and so ’t will be to-day.’ The 
young man laughed. ‘The old stories 
of Arthur and Alfred and the rest, Mr. 
Tudley, I wonder if they’re true. I 
don’t suppose there were ever any 
White Riders. It is all fancy, is n’t 
it?” “They be riding terr’ble hard o’ 
late. They gallop by farm all sort o’ 
night-hours, and one of my hinds he 
see they a-pouring down the great 
road just at dawn only day before 
yesterday.” ‘Lot of mist, Friday 
morning,’ said the soldier, ‘but I have 
a mind to ride up and look at the old 
Horse to-night. I am off on Tuesday 
and may never see it again.’ ‘Do ’ee 
go, Mr. Harry,’ said the farmer. 
‘Do ’ee not go home. I will lend ’ee 
my white mare so be you will take 
supper with us first.’ ‘Agreed,’ said 
the soldier gayly, and went with the 
farmer and his family home to White 
Hill farm, and after a short stay at 
the old house the soldier on his white 
horse was climbing the long hill, 
where shadows were at last falling, up 
to the plateau that stands out of the 
wood just above the White Horse. 

Whether it was Mr. Tudley’s sup- 
per, or Mr. Tudley’s faith, or his own 
recollections from childhood of the 
great White Horse carved out on the 
green-clad chalk, or whether it was 
reality, it is impossible to say, but 
certain it is that the soldier on his 
white horse had strange experiences 
that evening in the wilderness that 
overhangs the plain. The soldier was 
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full of thought, and hardly heeded the 
horse as with loose rein they climbed 
the winding hill. How many a time 
had he as boy and man climbed here 
and explored the woods, romped with 
his schoolfellows round the ancient 
fort standing above the prehistoric 
road that creeps along below the 
brow, so that no man or horse should 
show on the sky line; how often 
climbed the great Tumulus, reputed 
to be haunted by a gigantic warrior, 
how often crept down the slope on to 
the Horse and picnicked on the turfy 
spot that makes his eye. Now for the 
last time, perhaps, he, himself a 
warrior, is climbing the sacred height 
and at its perfectest moment, when 
the June month is arrayed in all her 
glory, and the sunset and the moonrise 
are mingling rays across the White 
Horse. Sacred are the memories of 
early days. He can hear across the 
abyss of time the call of his compan- 
ions; he feels once more the fears of 
childhood; a mystic presence fills his 
soul; a desire to think great thoughts 
and do great deeds floods his being. 
He was ready to do anything here in 
this rededication of himself at the 
shrine of his boyhood, and chiefly 
ready to do and die for the land of his 
birth. To-night it seemed something 
more than a land; it was in itself 
something spiritual which neither 
thoughts nor words could paint, some- 
thing spiritual to be laid hold upon 
and to become one with, a perpetual 
and abiding presence of which these 
dumb and figured hills were witnesses. 
It was something other than love that 
was irradiating his soul; and yet love 
for father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, relations and friends, was per- 
haps the chief note of his character; 
but this was something more. It was 
a transfiguration of his personality 
which made him one without knowing 
it with the heroes of the past and the 
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heroes yet to be. And so they came to 
the Pilgrim’s Way in the rich twilight, 
and passing along came to a grassy 
platform in the hillside which stood 
out over the White Horse, and gave a 
sweeping view of the panorama be- 
low. His horse instinctively turned to 
the right on to the platform, and stood 
there facing the South with pricking 
ears. 

Choose what moment one will for 
this view, it is incomparable. Here 
may be seen the thunderstorm, splen- 
did and divine; here may be seen the 
marching rainbows moving towards 
the West; here morning breaks and 
shows the tiny spirals of smoke creep- 
ing from the farms, and the cattle 
moving down the hedgerows; and here 
the June evening comes dowered with 
infinite longing, bringing horizons 
that eye never knew within the com- 
pass of a glance. And to-night this 
mystic quality of the evening as it 
broods upon the endless leafy plains, 
where the shining pools are mirrors of 
peace, is raised to a higher power by 
the bountiful moonlight. Toa mistless 
evening the moonlight adds a glamour 
that is not of this world, and gives a 
new perspective to the familiar land- 
marks of the plain. ‘This is the very 
vision of peace,’ he said aloud, and 
even in speaking ke seemed to change 
consciousness, and to realize that in 
this mount of transfiguration he was 
not alone. He turned, and beside him 
was such another as himself, but 
greater, nobler in every way, and 
mounted upon a steed as white, but 
far more splendid, with trappings of 
gold which shone, as did the armor of 
his rider, as silver in the moonlight. 
He looked with level eyes on the 
apparition, and realized that he was 
but the leader of squadron after 
squadron of White Riders, whose 
serried ranks covered the headland 
and faded away into the distances of 
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the lands that edged the forest. ‘Who 
are you, who are these?’ he felt him- 
self say, and the answer came, if 
answer it were, ‘Who rather are 
you?’ ‘Tama soldier,’ said he proudly. 
‘I go back on Tuesday to my work. I 
am saying good-bye to home.’ ‘You. 
are one of us,’ said the gigantic horse- 
man, ‘and we are one with you.’ ‘But 
who are you?’ said the boy, for still 
he was little more in years. ‘I am 
what you will; I am Pendragon, 
Boadicea, Arthur, Alfred, Richard, 
Harry, Elizabeth, Drake, Sidney, 
Monk, Wolfe, Nelson, You, if you 
will be me. Iam the White Rider and 
these are Mr, You. From the dawn 
of things we have held the hills, we 
have swept the plain of the foe and 
the forces of evil. Here is our mark on 
the hills, here is our place of rest, but 
there, there on the plain, on the sea, 
on endless continents, and in illimit- 
able regions of the air is our field of 
action. We are not lonely. Great is 
our company and ever increasing. The 
White Riders count their millions, and 
our service is the service of man and 
of Christ. Are you one with us?’ ‘I 
should like to be.’ ‘To-night we ride 
forth for the greatest of adventures. 
See, our squadrons move.’ 

And as he looked he saw a great 
multitude of riders pass out of the 
shadows of the forest into the mystic 
light of the moon! White Riders all! 
Down into the plain they swept, 
through the air they swam, and that 
great landscape seemed even to its 
infinite depths to be filled with mov- 
ing squadrons, even legions of angels. 
And even as he looked and yearned 
and looked, the vision of the Mount 
vanished — and he was alone. 


Yet not alone, for as he rode back 
to the farm the June air was fragrant 
with roses all the way, the nightingale 
sang of things to be attained, and the 
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crushed thyme on the woodland road 

spoke of achievement through suffer- 

ing. Some way, somehow, he had 
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seen the vision that Arthur himself 
had seen on this same Mount of 
Vision. 


SYMPATHIZERS 


THERE is too often the strangest 
difference between sympathy and 
sympathizers, nor has this cleft been 
ever so manifest as during the present 
ebb and flow of care and trouble. It 
is not formal sympathy that we mean, 
for formal sympathy, however stiff, is, 
after all, the courtesy of the emotions, 
a ceremonial call, as it were, by the 
heart on sorrow — which is by no 
means to be despised. Nor do we 
allude to mere awkwardness of expres- 
sion. The average Briton never likes 
to wear his heart on his sleeve. Ges- 
ticulation is alien to him and a fluency 
of feeling is rarely his heritage. In- 
deed, it is a curious fact that we have 
no purely English word for sympathy 
at all and have been driven to denote 
it by Greek which the ancient Greeks 
never used. So the French, who are 
nothing if not ‘sympathetic,’ have no 
original word for ‘comfort’ and have 
annexed the English one for what 
is, above all, an English specialty. 


Rather, we allude to that officious 


intrusion on grief which is the be- 
setting sin of so many. ‘There are 
ladies who seem to make almost a 
profession of perusing the obituaries 
of the fallen over the breakfast-table, 
and to take a sort of sad pleasure in 
hunting out acquaintanceships with 
people they have never known. ‘Poor 
young Jones—only twenty-one, I 
see. I am nearly sure that he must be 
the son — yes, John was the name — 


of that Mrs. Jones that we met in the 
hotel at Eastbourne last summer — 
Yes, I shall write to her.’-—‘ Robert, 
you remember hearing my second 
cousin speak of her great friend 
Mrs... Dun-Browne. You don’t? Your 
memory was always bad. Well, there 
is a Dun-Browne to-day among the 
missing. It must be the one — such 
an uncommon name—and I am 
nearly certain that he was an only 
child. I shall write to my cousin for 
the address and send a little line. It is 
always such a comfort to know that 
others are feeling with them.’ There 
is another type, too,— also a lady,— 
whose heart is so wide that it embraces 
all mankind on every occasion. She is © 
vaguely kind to be definitely cruel. 
Her long, countless letters and con- 
versations form a kind of prose 
sympathology, and she is quite dis- 
appointed when these _ personally 
conducted tours into other peo- 
ple’s agony miss fire. The slightest 
wound —even an ache — gives her 
an opportunity, but a death is as good 
as a feast. She will take no denial: she 
writes and sits for hours: if she can, 
she will hold your hand. Sorrow has 
but a poor time of it, for ‘There She 
and Sorrow sit.’ She tells you of all 
the tragedies that she has ever heard, 
copiously interlarded with the names 
of persons who are complete strangers 
to you. The tears stand in her eyes as 
she puts you on the rack. And should 
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it turn out that your missing boy is 
alive, she seems very loath to share 
your glad certainty. It is a sort of 
hysterical habit often the vogue 
among old maids who will make pets 
of anything — even of disasters. And 
then there is the kind of clergyman 
who will push or edge his way into 
bereavement with hymns and leaflets, 
and wrests Scripture to his conven- 
tional purpose, and uses his Bible as if 
it were the Baedeker of Woe. We 
remember one of the more maudlin 
sort who even planted a clammy kiss 
on a father’s forehead. There is no 
balm in such Gilead. The tortured 
silence is only lacerated afresh by 
practitioners like these. 

The fact is that — with the best 
intentions — they are thinking ‘far 
more of themselves than of you, luxu- 
riating, like Sterne, in their senti- 
mental journeys. Greater men than 
Sterne have done the same. ‘I am 
tenderly compassionate,’ sighs Mon- 
taigne in those essays which form a 
diary of his soul, ‘of others’ afflictions, 
and should easily cry for company, if, 
upon any occasion: whatever, I could 


cry at all. Nothing tempts my tears © 


but tears, and not only those that are 
real and true, but whatever they are, 
either feigned or painted.’ ‘Nothing 
tempts my tears but tears,’ there we 
have it—the self-indulgence of a 
moralizing sentimentalist, of the epi- 
curean sympathizer. But there was 
also a stoic fibre in Montaigne that 
immediately makes him part way 
from the esthetic Sterne of the future. 
‘I do not,’ he continues, ‘much lament 
the dead, and should envy them 
rather: but I very much lament the 
dying. The savages do not so much 
offend me in roasting and eating the 
bodies of the dead, as they do who 
torment and persecute the living.’ 
Those who pamper themselves by 
superfluous ‘sympathy’ are surely, 
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however unconsciously, persecutors of 
this description. They resemble those 
authors who, under the pretense of 
giving you a pleasure insist perpetu- 
ally on reading their own compositions 
aloud. 

The sententious consoler of the 
eighteenth century who, curiously 
enough in the isolation of country life, 
really seems to have lightened bur- 
dens, has well-nigh gone out. Suf- 
ferers no longer find solace in tags 
from Cicero or snippets of Seneca. 
But maxims which are platitude have 
not died. It is human nature. When 
one does not feel as deeply as one 
would wish, a refuge is taken in assur- 
ing the stricken that time and faith 
have healing in their wings, that 
heroes cut down in their prime have 
escaped the withering march and cor- 
rosion of events, dangers, and temp- 
tations, that the sacrifice to a great 
cause must obliterate the sense of 
personal desolation; in a word, that 
the end takes all meaning from the 
means. 

There are those who require and 
those who even resent sympathy. 
Much more lovable, nay much more 
fortunate are the former, for, in the 
words of Bacon, ‘There is no man... 
that imparteth his griefs to his friend 
but he grieveth the less, . . . for in 
bodies union strengtheneth and cher- 
isheth any natural action, and, on 
the other side weakeneth and dulleth 
any violent impression —and even 
so it is of minds.’ Here, surely, 
Bacon hits the mark. It is the martyr 
who must first ‘impart his griefs’; 
sympathy must be thrust on no one. 
Just as the audience makes the orator 
or actor, so the sufferer creates the 
sympathy by claiming it. Otherwise 
how much more sympathetic at su- 
preme moments is the unexacting 
sympathy of books and music and 
pictures, of gardens and hills and 
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forests. For sympathy is more than a 
part of friendship, it is a province of 
love, and if the love that makes the 
world go round without ruling or 
boring it be absent, it must then be 
sought in the exhaled, the uninsistent, 
influences of art and nature. In the 
midst of bitter grief, under the shock 
that stuns though not into forgetful- 
ness, the tenderness of sounds and 
shapes, the solemn suggestions of 
lights and shadows, harmonize us with 
the eternal and reconcile us to our- 
selves more than all those professional 
prophets who ‘bid us do some great 
thing.’ 

There are artists in sympathy, men 
and women who without the depth 
and passion of shared catastrophe, 
own a tact and grace of natural 
simulation. All honor to them, even 
though their power is born more of 
tact than of heart. They sustain and 
keep us by the right word and atti- 
tude; insensibly they take us out of 
ourselves as truly as does the tragedy 
of the theatre, ‘purifying our pas- 
sions’ by the realization of fear and 
pity. It is their touch that soothes, 
their gentle consideration, at once 
chivalrous and worldly, their instinc- 
tive and intuitive good breeding that 
will often do more to help than can 
the most unselfish saint or the most 
austere esthetic. St. Francis de Sales 
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will comfort us more even than St. 
Thomas & Kempis. From acknowl- 
edged love no sympathy is demanded: 
it is there and immanent. But from 


everything short of intense affection 
the gentlest modulations are needed 
if sympathy is to avail. It is an art as 
fine.as the arts specially so called. 
Virtue goes forth from it: 


Heaven doth with us as we with torches 


do, 

Not light them for themselves; for if our 
virtues 

Did not go forth of us, ’t were all alike. 

As if we had them not. 


As for public sympathy, there are 
occasions when patriotism, dignity, 
example, honor demand it. But the 
gush of the modern newspaper, trad- 
ing in advertisement and surfeiting 
on sensation, is horrible. It is often 
a ghoul devouring the corpses. Its 
snapshots of sorrow, its meretricious 
glare and falsetto feeling render the _ 
gloom and solitude even more in- 
tolerable. It is mechanical, metallic, 
reposeless, vulgar. For the press as 
sympathizer a new word must be 
coined, and it is ‘Cinemapathy.’ 
Many years ago a Balliol man was 
ploughed in Greats for the following 
gibe. ‘Sympathy’ was the subject of 
the English essay. Our friend took up 
his pen and wrote quickly: ‘Sympathy 
is human; but apathy is divine.’ 





THE FOURTH IN ENGLAND: THE KING AT THE 
AMERICAN BASEBALL MATCH 


Tue baseball match on the Chelsea 
Football Ground was an awakener 
for London. It was a revelation of 
America at play; and the afternoon 
was as strenuous as a pillow-fight in 
a boys’ dormitory. It took us com- 
pletely away to those distant times 
when we could rejoice under a blue 


sky, without looking for Zeppelins and 


Gothas. The afternoon was crammed 
full of extraordinary moments. It 
passed in such a pandemonium as was 
perhaps never heard before on an 


bolic; for two peoples who have 
learned to play together were not far 
from complete understanding. 

At the end came a moment which, 
of all the wonderful moments that had 
characterized it, was the most won- 
derful. The game had been won for 
the navy. The navy in its own corner 
of the field had previously packed 
serried ranks of sailors to shout and 
demonstrate as soon as the last stroke 


‘ was made. The crowd surged on to 
the field. Among them, in single file, 


English playing field; not even on a ;, their hands on one another’s shoul- 
football ground. The United States % ders, like one huge snake, the sailors 
seemed to be shouting in chorus, and x twined their hilarious path. The uproar 
Great Britain joined in, a little breath- * was tremendous. Englishmen cheered, 
less, but determined to make a good {* Americans yelled, tin instruments of 
show of lung power. Never, more- % various kinds brayed a raucous din. 
over, was a football ground so arrayed. % The King and the royal party stood 
The rather dingy surroundings were looking on. Suddenly as by magic 
shut out by a square mile or two of g (whose magic it was did not appear, 
flags, ‘Old Glory’ and the Union Jack ¥ but it worked) the tumult dropped 
predominating, but the rest of the *into silence. Across that silence 
Allies not being forgotten. The grand drifted the soft, almost pathetic, first 
stand was gorgeously draped, and the # chords of ‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
King and Queen went to their seats % ner,’ played by the band of the Welsh 
by a flowery way. Guards. Hats came off. Sailors and 

Both for distinction and for en-¥ soldiers stood to attention, saluting. 
thusiasm the gathering was without # After all that noise the quietude, 
precedent in baseball, or rather ‘the £ accented by the poignant music, came 
ball game,’ as the more knowing % near being painful. The meaning of 
among the spectators were careful to 4 this most significant of all ball games 
call it. Everybody appeared to real- §, was carried along the air. There was 
ize that this was the kind of match * more cheering afterwards, but cheer- 


that makes history. ‘When we have 
matched our racquets to these balls,’ 
said an English king once to an enemy 
herald. An even larger meaning than 


Shakespeare’s Henry gave to his ;' 


sentence was attached to yesterday’s 
match. It was symptomatic and sym- 
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ing of a radically different kind. The 


. crowd awoke to consciousness that the 


afternoon had passed into the history 
of two great nations. 

A Chelsea veteran in his scarlet coat 
was in the crowd. Somebody won- 


dered ‘what he thought of it all,’ 





Somebody else said musingly: ‘I 
wonder what the Kaiser would think 
of it all if he could be here.’ It cannot 
be denied that, superficially, the two 
great nations. were just making an 
afternoon of it. The ‘rooters,’ for 
three parts of the time, were lords 
of the situation. ‘Rooters’ are the 
zealots who assemble in companies to 
howl their respective sides to victory. 
There were boards at the entrance to 
the ground directing army ‘rooters’ 
to go one way, navy ‘rooters’ another, 
and telling them the number of 
shillings they must pay for their 
places. It struck one as a small sum 
before the game began; but when the 
game had ended those shillings ap- 
peared an unjustifiable and impudent 
tax on the hard work of honest men. 

The ‘rooter’ toils with his mouth, 
to which sometimes he attaches a 
megaphone. Judging from this match, 
the army ‘rooter’ is a tame and in- 
articulate creature compared with 
him of the navy, whose voice is that 
of ocean storms. 

SONGS OF THE FIELD 


The navy sang like this: 
Give ’em the axe, the axe, the axo; 
Give ’em the axe, the axe, the axo. 
Where? where? where? 
Right in the neck, the neck, the necko; 
Right in the neck, the neck, the necko. 
There! there! there! 
Who gets the axe? 
Army! (Very loud). 
Who says so? 
Navy! (Much louder). 


Then it sang like this: 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
All the navy goes to heaven. 
When we get there we will yell, 
‘Army, army, go to ’ (groan). 





The strain changed, with the words: 
Strawberry, shortcake, huckleberry pie, 
Victory! 

Are we init? Well, I guess! 

Navy, navy! Yes, yes, yes! 

In honor of the King and Queen 
arose the chorus; 
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*Rah! ’Rah! ’Rah! 

*Rah! ’Rah! ’Rah! 

’Rah! ’Rah! ’Rah! 

King George, Queen Mary, 
Great Britain. 

No printed page, however, can deal 
adequately with the merits of the 
‘rooter.” He needs music to get jus- 
tice; something more, or something 
less, than music. 

The army players wore green with 
blue caps; the navy blue trimmed with 
red. They assembled before the royal 
box, and the King, descending among 
them, shook hands with the captains. 
His Majesty had written his name on 
a ball, which he handed over for the 
play. Another was soon substituted, 
however, the intention of the Anglo- 
American Baseball League, which had 
arranged the match, being to hand the 
autographed ball as a memento to 
President Wilson. 

The onlookers, who were estimated 
to number forty or fifty thousand in 
all, were gently persuaded to en- 
croach no further on the field of play; 
and the game began. Now, baseball 
tempts every man to exaggeration. 
As all London ought to know by this 
time, it is one of the fastest and most 
exciting methods of getting breathless, 
ever invented. It calls for great skill, 
and its rewards are salaries beyond 

the dreams of avarice. The dignity 
of cricket it disowns; the tremulous 
tumult of football is as the recreation 
of well-mannered mice by comparison 
to it. The players live on springs, 
possessing the activity of a high-grade 
machine. They think by lightning, 
and field, catch, and throw with the 
certainty of a stop-watch. As if the 
chaff of the spectators were not suf- 
ficient for them, they chivy one 
another. The pitcher can grin dia- 
bolically, if he be a good pitcher; and 
his comrades are thereby reassured 
and the striker daunted. The catcher 
is padded like an armchair, and must 
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be able to take punishment with the 
calm of a prize-fighter. 

All these qualities were superbly 
displayed in this match. We should 
not care to say which was the better 
side, because, frankly, we do not 
know. But the navy won by two to 
one, and appeared to deserve its 
victory. Some of the catches in the 
long field, or whatever the baseball 
‘fan’ calls it, were enough to rouse a 
Gunn or a Bonner, those past heroes 
of the pavilion rails, to emulation. 
The throwing was as near perfection 
as the human arm can make it. Those 
who saw baseball for the first time 
must have agreed that a first-rate 
player is worthy of his hire. 

Many present yesterday made no 
secret of their innocence. It may be 
that the prize for hard work, had one 
been offered to the whole assembly, 
would properly have gone to the 
American officers, who strove hard and 
continuously to explain fine points to 
their English companions, fair and 
otherwise. These people, though often 
corrected, persisted in describing the 
pitcher as the ‘bowler,’ the catcher as 
the ‘wicket-keeper,’ and the striker 
as the ‘batsman.’ But American 
chivalry was very patient. It smiled 
through every mistake, and never 
once vaunted the ball game at the 
expense of cricket. For the credit of 
England it should be added that the 
superiority of cricket, when believed 
in as an article of faith, was most 
courteously suppressed. 

Nothing really dimmed the bril- 
liance of yesterday afternoon. Of 
good play there was plenty, and it 
was admired by Americans and Eng- 
lishmen alike. As a spectacle the 
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game and the audience might strive 
for preéminence. Naval officers 
rubbed shoulders with army officers, 
the uniforms of the United States of 
America with those of the United 
Kingdom. Admirals enjoyed them- 
selves with the light-heartedness of 
A.B.’s, and private soldiers could 
hardly laugh more delightedly than 
did generals. The Stars and Stripes 
was worn or waved by every man, 
woman, and child; and there could be 
no doubt whatever that its adoption 
meant a whole-hearted acceptance of 
America as a comrade in play and a 
near relation in the great work that 
lies before the two big English-speak- 
ing families. 

The navy batted first, but it was 
not until the fourth inning that a 
run was scored. Then Ensign Fuller 
crossed the home plate through a fine 
two-base hit by McNally. This suc- 
cess was greeted uproariously by the 
navy’s ‘rooters,’ and when Fuller 
scored a second run in the sixth 
inning — making it two-leve in their 
favor — the greetings were redoubled. 
The pitching and fielding were bril- 
liant, and just when it looked as if 
the army would be beaten pointless, 
Tober made a fine two-base hit in the 
ninth inning, and as Lafitte followed 
him with a ‘two-baser,’ it took Tober 
home, and thus the army registered 
their single run in their last knock. 

The pitching of Pennock, for the 
navy, and Lafitte, for the army, was 
the feature of the game, and these 
two players, who are famous in the 
United States, worthily upheld their 
reputations. 4 Pennock ‘struck out’ 
fourteen batsmen, and Lafitte allowed 
only five scattered hits, 





THE SUPERSTITION OF THE STATE 


BY C. SHERIDAN JONES 


SUPERSTITIONS die hard — so hard 
that one sometimes despairs of poor 
humanity, prone alas, not only to 
believe without evidence, but in the 
teeth of the facts themselves. A de- 
pressing, though somewhat diverting 
example of this sort of intellectual 
debility is amusingly provided for us 
by the agitation for what is called the 
‘Nationalization of Railways.’ We 
were all familiar enough with that 
agitation before the war. The state 
Socialist, an earnest but not very dis- 
cerning person, used to insist with 
great vigor that the elimination of 
private profit from industry, by the 
transference of everything to the 
state, was the short cut to” happiness 
for mankind. The constant repetition 
of more or less irrelevant formule had 
not left his mind in a very receptive 
condition, and when his critics, myself 
among the number, pointed out that 
whenever his panacea had been ap- 
plied failure had followed as inevitably 
as the recurring decimal, he got angry 
and became more or less insulting, 
as is the way with people who believe 
strongly but cannot argue their case. 
We pointed out, for instance, that the 
state, which sweated postal servants, 
cut down teachers’ salaries to a 
scandalous point, and maintained 
really appalling conditions of labor in 
its clothing factories, was invariably 
inefficient, dilatory, was also fre- 
quently corrupt, and that private 
enterprise not only paid its producers 
better, but gave the consumer a 
superior service. To all of which the 
state Socialist replied by saying that 
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we were bourgeois and that simple 
faith was better, not only than Nor- 
man blood, but business brains: and 
that, if his panacea were applied to the 
railways, all would be well along the 
iron lines, and generations unborn 
would bless the day when the omnipc- 
tent and benevolent state dismissed 
the depraved and loathly directors. 
Well, to-day the state has secured the 
railways; the directors, though not 
dismissed, are negligible factors. The 
blessings of nationalization have de- 
scended on our main means of loco- 
motion. Let us look at the results. 
They are appalling. First, fares 
have been more than doubled. Sec- 
ondly, the men have received ad- 
vances grossly incommensurate with 
the advance of prices since the war. 
Thirdly, the passenger who loses his 
luggage, or is left without a connec- 
tion has no remedy at law. Fourth- 
ly, and chiefly, a new system of ticket 
inspection has been introduced which 
has all the worst features of state 
espionage, which makes it almost im- 
possible for the poor man to live out- 
side London, in comparatively pure 
air. Nationalization of the railways 
has but repeated on a larger and more 
melancholy scale the failures that the 
state Socialist already got the state to 
achieve in other directions. That isall. 
Or rather it is not quite all. For it 
is not until we have examined the 
defense mentally forthcoming from 
our megalomaniacal friend that we 
find out how really bad the failure is. 
‘There is a war on,’ he will say. 
‘Conditions are abnormal. Inevitably 
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sacrifices had to be made by the pas- 
sengers. What else could you expect?’ 
This: That the sacrifices would have 
been either borne equally by all 
classes, or the heavier burden placed 
on the broader shoulders; that the 
rich and not the workers would be 
penalized; and it is exactly that which 
has not happened. 

London is a great industrial cen- 
tre, with millions of wealth-produc- 
ers, mostly poor. Has London been 
spared? We know she has not. Her 
workers, even munition workers, have 
been made to wait for hours after 
other hours of toil before they could 
get home. Brighton is a pleasure city. 
Has it been made to feel the reform of 
these regulations? Emphatically no! 
Never were its trains more crowded; 
never were its crowds so great. So we 
may go on through the piece. The 
poor clerk wants a season ticket up and 
down the line so that he may visit his 
wife and children in the country, out- 
side the raid area. He cannot get it. 
His employer is a rich man and takes 
a house for his family at Maidenhead 
or Staines and has no difficulty. The 
state has discriminated indeed — in 
favor of the rich. 

Now I am not arguing that the gov- 
ernment did not do well in taking over 
the railways and their responsibilities 
when the war broke out. For certain 
reasons I need not touch upon, that 
was inevitable. But I am suggesting 
th’s: That theclamor directed against 
the new restrictions would inevitably 
have compelled the railway companies 
to grant concessions. The state is 
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strong enough to ignore it: just as it 
is strong enough in England to stop 
postal servants using the right to 
strike and to prevent the wretched 
seamstresses in their clothing factories 
getting decent wages; while at the 
same time it squanders millions and 
pays accounts twice and thrice over 
at the Ministry of Munitions: just 
also as it was strong enough to dis- 
franchise the Australian railwaymen 
for using the right of combination, 
and to smash the strike on the state 
railways in France. The state is om- 
nipotent, but 

One other thing I suggest. I do not 
suppose we shall ever hark back to 
the days of private ownership. What 
does that mean? Simply this: That 
for a generation or more traveling 
will be inconvenient, costly, and un- 
comfortable, and the days of the 
jolly old excursions to the seaside and 
the cheap trips to the country will be 
gone forever. But the shareholder 
will be quite happy about it, for the 
state will pay him his interest and the 
state Socialist will be exultant. He 
will be shouting for the ‘nationaliza- 
tion’ of something else — the boot 
trade, or newspapers, or the mines, or 
any old thing that comes into his 
muddled head. Perhaps, indeed, he 
will have entered then on that great 
campaign, the apotheosis of Socialism, 
for nationalizing the home; when 
men’s wives are chosen for them 
by eugenic experts, and the ‘produc- 
tion of the race’ is carried on on the 
stud farm principle. As I said, one 
despairs at times of humanity. 
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BY FRIEDRICH NAUMANN* 


[We print this article because of the involuntary tribute to France which 
it contains, and, per contra, the reflection upon Germany’s own attitude toward 


idealism.— Ep1rror.] 


THE Great War reveals the souls of 
nations. Formerly we had only a 
certain general notion of the character 
of the French, Italians, or English; 
now, however, our conceptions have 
grown almost incredibly distinct, and 
their features are far more clean cut. 
Our idea of foreign countries has be- 
come much clearer and more definite 
than it used to be. Across the Rhine 
and the Vosges, French and Germans 
survey each other in conflict as if they 
had never really seen each other 
before. In the direction of Ypres, 
near Amiens, and on the English 
Channel, Germans and Englishmen 
look upon each other with the eyes of 
strangers who at last are about to 
begin getting acquainted in earnest. 
Even the leading representatives of 
the three ancient civilizations (Kul- 
turs) of western Europe — Germans, 
Englishmen, and French —are op- 
pressed by a paralyzing astonishment 
in regard to each other. Veils have 
been torn aside, all forms of courtesy 
are trodden under foot, poisonous 
gases creep over the earth, instru- 
ments of destruction course through 
the air, and, in a deafening roar as of 
hell, opposing brothers recognize each 
other as mortal foes. 

We and our fathers have so many 
connections with the western peoples 

*Editor of Die Hilfe, which presents an attitude 


toward foreign policy and peace aims similar to 
that of the Majority Socialists, 


and their forefathers! Once, in the 
Middle Ages, the whole of Western 
Europe was like one great family. It 
had one faith, one way of living, one 
interchange of ideas. In chivalry and 
in the Crusades all countries shared; 
handicrafts and arts were nearly 
related. What a common background 
we have in everything old! Whether 
we wander in the south of England, 
northern France, or western Germany, 
we are surrounded by similar forms 
of the same Gothic. Although in 
every century there has been fighting 
upon these territories, it was indeed, 
for the most part, over local or 
dynastic interests that the struggles 
took place; there was no bloody riving 
asunder ofnations. Hatred there was 
among neighbors, but not embitter- 
ment of races against each other. 
Even the various wars of succession 
did not utterly destroy the founda- 
tion of the threefold agreement of 
Germans, English, and French; for 
in each of the three nationalities 
burned a fire that was almost the 
same. After all periods of darkness the 

family resemblance appeared again. 
Frederic II of Prussia made his 
conquests with English assistance, and 
enriched his intellect by the study 
of French writings. Even the great 
Napoleon did not completely shatter 
the feeling of kinship. To humble him, 
English and Germans united, promis- 
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ing as they did so, to respect the 
French nation. Now for the first time 
there exists a tempe of deadly im- 
port, in which the sons of the three 
brother-races discover their irreconcil- 
ability, the abysmal depth of their 
separation. Each is ready to die if 
he can only kill the other, whom he 
finds unendurable. This at least is 
the present state of affairs between 
the determining majority of English 
and French on the one hand and of 
Germans on the other. © 

Everybody knows that this war 
has become disastrous for all con- 
cerned, but no one can do anything 
but keep on; no other solution ap- 
pears. How terrible this situation is 
passes expression. The nations are 
sorry that they have to fight thus, 
but they live under a compulsion 
which cannot be overthrown by any 
petty expedient. If ever a person 
wants to know tragedy in its deepest 
sense, he must understand this present 
- time. Before its cold transparency all 
natural gentleness is chilled into 
torpor. In this atmosphere the na- 
tions rise against each other, mount- 
ing to heights of heroism and to 
bravery without limit. They outgrow 
themselves and become giants. All 
smaller and finer features seem to 
disappear from their faces; the na- 
tions are becoming monumental in 
the scope of their movements. 

We are becoming more German 
than we used to be, Englishmen more 
English, the French more French. 
The hidden backgrounds are coming 
to the fore; the vital substance, the 
genius presents itself; nations behold 
one another uncovered like naked 
steel. 

We three western nations are actu- 
ally very different from each other. It 
is not as if speech and folk-ways 
separated us only accidentally. Far 
beneath all obvious marks of indi- 
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viduality there are innate attributes 
of will which have been slowly com- 
pleting the separation through the 
lapse of centuries up to this moment 
in history. There exists a hidden 
primordial genius of each national- 
ity, which becomes its guiding spirit 
in the time of desperate need. This 
primordial genius has now mani- 
fested itself. 

Of course we Germans cannot be 
getting along as the others imagine we 
do. What we read in their newspapers 
has been arranged to inflame the 
passion for war, and to that end has 
been twisted and distorted. The idea 
that we really are as the French 
and English war-promoters describe us, 
is ridiculous. Such notions will pre- 
sumably receive as little credence 
among the moderate elements of 
those peoples as we give to what the 
German war-interests offer us on the 
theme of English and French charac- 
ter. But even when, with careful 
deliberation, one cuts off all the 
inevitable uglinesses and exaggera- 
tions, something inexplicable remains 
on every hand. 

Many of us have known the French 
fairly well; we have often been in their 
country and read their literature. 
For all that we never forgot what our 
ancestors had partly learned, partly 
suffered from theirs. Yet who among 
us all, esteeming the little French 
people as we did for their peculiar 
traits — who among us, I say, would 
have believed that they and their 
wives, their graybeards and _ their 
children, ever had the tenacity to 
wage this war for the sake of the 
idea of Alsace-Lorraine? There is 
now no Napoleon to force them into 
fields of slaughter; on the contrary, it 
is they themselves by the voice of a 
majority who will this war. What is 
Alsace-Lorraine to them? Is it for 
the sake of a mere object to bargain 
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with, that the whole northern part of 
the country suffers destruction? Is 
it some tender regard for individual 
Alsatians? Are they valued as high 
as real Frenchmen? No— but the 
idea that the honor of France is con- 
cerned is almighty in its potency! 
The first of the great French poets, 
Corneille, is manifestly a prophet of 
his people. How often have we 
thought that heroes of the ideal type 
which he presents exist only in the 
fancy! It would be ridiculous if they 
stepped down into reality! In the 
days of peace they were like tranquil 
sky-scenes above the stage of an 
elegantly conventional social gather- 
ing. Now, however, Corneille is risen 
from the dead; the moral conception 
swallows up everything else in life! 
We Germans could never be so 
antiquated as to say in the spirit of 
a thoroughly self-conscious, uncom- 
promising hero: ‘Let the heavens 
fall, if only I have been true to 
“Justice,” have preserved my honor, 
have been faithful unto death!’ We 
call this idle talk, but for the French 
it is life itself. They cannot do other- 
wise. The tragedy progresses; old 
Clemenceau is a real star in a charac- 
ter part; thus after his departure will 
the Frenchman be considered by 
posterity. He feels the eyes of the 
world fastened upon him, and to 
them he is one of the classic ancients! 
Is it not wonderful that English and 
French stand so close together in this 
hour of revelation? The more the 
inmost depths of character come to 
the fore, the less can the two be re- 
garded as one. In spite of the mani- 
fold minglings of blood and of lan- 
guage which have taken place between 
them, in spite of the long wars in 
their past history, they have never 
really intimately understood each 
other; for the Englishman was never 
the tragic hero, but rather the every- 
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day realist. This intellectual power 
also, which he achieved as pure ideas, 
he used to transmute into forms 
more readily recognizable: English 
Christianity, missions, freedom. He 
differs from the Frenchman at least 
as much as Shakespeare differs from 
Corneille. Invariably, when an idea 
becomes too ethereally abstract, the 
Englishman begins to regard it as 
humor. In his most exalted moments 
the Frenchman seems to the English- 
man like an idealistic ghost. It is not 
that he has no feeling for greatness, 
but he thinks in quantitative terms, 
a respect in which the American 
takes after and outdoes him. He 
travels all over the world and expends 
his energy in buying, selling, manag- 
ing, preaching. He is so confirmed in 
this as his mission to the world, that 
he accepts the homage of the rest as 
tribute that is to be taken for granted. 
Mankind exists for him. That was 
always his real nature; now, however, 
it breaks forth openly in expression. 
He demands all ships, dictates all 
news, controls all credit. Whoever 
interferes with him shall die, for 
who has a right to live who is not dis- 
posed to think in English terms? The 
French, like the rest, enjoy the 
benevolence of the English only so 
long as they are willing to fit into 
their world-scheme. 

In itself neither the sentimental 
idealism of the French nor the Eng- 
lish world-idea is absolutely dangerous 
and terrifying, for every nation bears 
within itself something super-actual 
as its secret contribution. Its ex- 
ceptional character lies in the fact 
that in the hour of danger the hidden 
reality forces itself into the fore- . 
ground in such a way that everything 
else is thrust aside. Where is the 
French delicacy and prettiness, the 
wit, the proverbial affability? What 
has become of the English habit of 
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living and letting live, the broad 
_ geniality and jollity of the great, old 
boy? In war the national character 
is becoming. hard and _ violent — 
fanatical here and craftily deceitful 
there. 

In opposition to us they are being 
thus transformed. They are changing 
us and we are changing them. Who 
can alter it? It is destiny — fate. 
Nobody willed this world-agony, for 
no one guessed or foresaw it. There is 
nothing to do but quietly to perform 
our duty in the midst of the stress of 
souls and the pressure of affairs. The 
devout soul tries, even in the most 
overpowering entanglements of des- 
tiny, to believe in a Providential plan. 
But — who has known the thoughts 

Translated from Die Hilfe 
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of the Highest, and who has been 
His counselor? 

This much is certain: We gain 
nothing if we become weak. However 
grievous to us may be the cry of 
those who are still practically un- 
aware of the tragic solemnity of the 
development of history in western 
Europe, nevertheless the person who 
has had historical training cannot 
avoid the realization that the ancient 
civilization of brotherhood is de- 
stroyed. The tradition of the Middle 
Ages in Europe has been shattered. 

Do we wonder whether later a 
unified life will grow up again? 
Whether later? God knows. It is 
for us to fight for ourselves, for to-day, 
to-morrow, and the days to come. 
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BY T. STURGE MOORE 


FLOWER-LIKE and shy 

You stand, sweet mortal, at the river’s 
brim: 

With what unconscious grace 

Your limbs to some strange law surrender- 


ing 
Which lifts you clear of our humanity! 


Now would I sacrifice 

Your breathing, warmth, and all the 
strange romance 

Of living to a moment! Ere you break 

The greater thing than you, I would m 
eyes 

Were basilisk.to turn you to a stone. 

So should you be the world’s inheritance, 

And souls of unborn men should draw their 
breath 

From mortal you, immortalized in Death.* 

*Gloucestershire Friends. By Lieutenant F. W. 


Harvey. Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd. 2s. 6d. Quota- 
tions by permission of Mrs, Harvey and of Bishop 


Human beauty, that ‘greater thing 
than you,’ haunts mankind. Its com- 
plex attraction maddens not only 
saints and artists, but every honest 
heart. To arrest it, to keep it steadily 
in view, is our greatest need, yet, like 
the wind, it is here and is gone. 
Having moved men like a hurricane, 
to prove by devastation that their 
race or their religion is its chosen 
vehicle, it will be content to fondle a 
child with caressing indulgence, turn- 
ing her self-will ‘to favor and to 
prettiness.” Generations have sought 
to mew it in a sentence, to immortalize 
it as the memory of a man or the 
record of a god’s visit. Some have 
claimed that only perfect form could 
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express it, while others find eloquent 
a ‘visage more marred than that of 
any man,’ capable of suffering a 
greater persecution than any other 
creature. The notion that this revela- 
tion may wholly possess one of our- 
selves, one who may stand emptied 
of it, like a vacant house, an hour 
hence, is old and beautiful. Yes; one 
lovely moment of a single life may 
have uttered what millions of com- 
pleted lives have stammered over 
unintelligibly. This thought begets 
that agony of fondness that would 
entrust the brief perfection of young 
persons to stone or metal rather than 
leave it to fading flesh. Elroy Flecker, 
a young poet recently dead, rivals 
the beautiful lines quoted above with 
a similar invention: 


Had I the power 

To Midas given of old, 

To touch a flower 

And leave its petals gold, 

I then might touch thy face, 
Delightful boy, — 

And leave a metal grace, 

A graven joy. 


Thus would I slay — 

Ah, desperate device! 

The vital day 

That trembles in thine eyes, 
And let the red lips close 
Which sang so well, 

And drive away the rose 

To leave a shell. 


This vivid estimation of human 
beauty is proof of a deep well of poetic 
power. 


Star of my soul, thou gazest 
Upon the starry skies; 

I envy Heaven, that watches 
Thy face with countless eyes.* 


So Plato sang, and still, in spite of 
astronomy, the worth of this soul- 
thrilled comeliness can counterbalance 


*Translated by Kenneth Freeman: Schools of 
Hellas. 
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the magnitude of stellar regions and 
remove all terror from the unclouded 
night. So great a power has human 
beauty when we are alone with our- 
selves, and yet few ideas have had 
less weight in councils of war and 
parliaments of peace. Commerce has 
been permitted to oppress and ambi- 
tion to outrage it to any extent. 

But let us return to the poem I 
first cited. Lieutenant Harvey, who 
won the D.C.M. as lance-corporal, 
was allowed by the German authori- 
ties to send it and a little volume of 
others home from the prison-camp at 
Giitersloh. Many judges would not 
admit that his poem is a rival to 
Flecker’s, and the last couplet does 
weaken’‘its effect, but then Flecker 
weakened his by two stanzas which I 
have not quoted. Lieutenant Har- 
vey’s volume gives proof of a varied 
and powerful soul, but it peeps at us 
from a prison of trivial amusement, 
banal tricks, and rhymes — things 
that Flecker was all his short poet-life 
at conscious war with, staving them 
farther and farther back from his 
small garden of verse; whereas Harvey 
hardly seems conscious that they 
confine and baffle the wings of his 
Pegasus. The gleams of pure poetry 
that flash past the bars of his every- 
day mentality are not alone passages 
of felicity, but there are also fine 
inevitable poem-shapes, marred in 
execution, not from lack of time to 
finish; no, a strange, insensitive, sur- 
face personality intervenes and ‘gam- 
bols from the matter’ in repeating 
what had been conceived. When I 
first read his volume I said, ‘I cannot 
write about this man,’ and laid it 
aside for weeks; then I happened to 
open it at the lines I have quoted, and 
immediately began to search for other 
signs of power in the mass of smart or 
pretty trifles, and I found a few. He 
addresses a fallen comrade: 
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Swift-footed, fleeter yet 

Of heart. Swift to forget 

The petty spite that life or men could show 
you: 

Your last long race is won, 

But beyond the sound of gun 

You laugh and help men onward —if I 
know you. 


But we wonder whether he had him- 
self heard the rhythm of the first 
three lines when we next read: 


O still you laugh and walk 
And sing and frankly talk. 


A doubt arises even over the 
second three lines; the fatal influence 
of a trick of facile rhyming seems 
already to tame in them the soaring 
stroke, but with this last couplet we 
are waddling on ground. 


What is it. the breeze says 

In London streets to-day, 
Unto the troubled trees 
Whose shadows strew the way, 
Whose leaves are all a-flutter? 


‘You are wild!’ the rascal cries, 
The green tree beats its wings 
And fills the air with sighs. 
‘Wild! wild!’ the rascal sings. 
But your feet are in the gutter! 
Men pass beneath the trees 
Walking the pavement gray, 
They hear the whisperings tease 
And at the word he utters 
Their hearts are green and gay. 


Then like the gay, green trees, 
They beat proud wings to fly, 
But like the fluttering trees, 
Their footprints mark the gutters 
Until the beggars die. 


This poem has great beauty of 
structure; it follows an inevitable 
course from outstart to the happy 
last line. 
sake of a pat rhyme, is contorted and 
rendered ambiguous to the ear, and 
really runs: 

What is it says the breeze, 


which seems to demand punctuation 
thus: 
‘What is it?’ says the breeze, 


Yet the first line, for the’ 
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whereas the sense is as I have amended 
it. Besides this, the two latter stanzas 
distinctly fall off in aptness of phrase 
as compared with the first two. 

The poems entitled Recognition and 
The Little Road and the first of the 
two ballads are also not only truly 
inspired and well designed, but spoiled 
in similar ways. His interests and 
sentiments have, perhaps, a wider 
range than with most of our soldier- 
poets, and are almost all commendable 
and endearing, only expression makes 
the poet, and here the general effect 
is easy-going and commonplace. No 
doubt the facility with which he is 
amused by the first-coming features 
of his own work and of the world is a 
sign of youth, and makes his width 
of range the more promising. It is 
rare indeed to find in work, the general 
allure of which is so casual, lines so 
just, direct, and impassioned as were 
the first five I quoted from him, mov- 
ing with their own movement, un- 
controlled by the conventional no- 
tions of form which are habitual 
with their author, and they certainly 
should set expectancy on tiptoe for 
what he will produce during the next 
few years. Every honest, heart is at 
moments maddened by a glimpse of 
beauty in behavior or in persons; 
then their thought suddenly darts 
upward, as though a robin were pos- 
sessed by the soul of a lark. Was 
this such a moment, or are the 
other poems the tawdry swaddling 
of a still unconscious master? Abil- 
ity there is plenty of; his mundane 
effectiveness may reach the level of 
Kipling’s. 

In general, if you want a man to do a 
dangerous job — 

Say, swim the Channel, climb St. Paul’s, or 
break into and rob 

The Bank of England, why, you find his 
wages must be higher, 


Than if you merely wanted him to light the 
kitchen fire. 
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But in the British army it’s just the other 
way, 

And the maximum of danger means the 
minimum of pay. 


Perhaps in the future all journalists 
may be trained to this degree of 
cunning, and then, before the end of 
time, they may sicken even the aver- 
age man with smartness in verse. 

Strangest of all, this lover of beauty 
and this captive of momentary effect 
have been once at least fused con- 
sciously and inextricably in a single 
poem, a successful poem: 


THE BUGLER 


God dreamed a man; 

Then, having firmly shut 

Life like a precious metal in His fist 

Withdrew, His labor done. Thus did begin 

Our various divinity and sin. 

For some to ploughshares did the metal 
twist, 

And others — dreaming empires — straight- 
way cut 

a for their aching foreheads. Others 

t 

Long nails and heavy hammers for the feet 

Of their forgotten Lord. (Who dare to boast 

That he is guiltless?) Others coined it: 
most ; 

Did with it — simply nothing. (Here again 

Who cries his innocence?) Yet doth remain 
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Metal unmarred, to each man more or 
less, 
Whereof to fashion perfect loveliness. 


For me, I do but bear within my hand 

(For sake of Him our Lord, now long for- 
saken) 

A simple bugle such as may awaken 

With one high morning note a drowsing 
man: 

That wheresoe’er within my Mother-land 

The sound may come, ’t will echo far and 
wide 

Like pipes of battle calling up a clan, 

Trumpeting men through beauty to God’s 
side. 

Second thoughts are best, and this 
seems made entirely of first thoughts, 
images, attitude, everything, and yet 
it is inevitably shaped to a whole that 
is itself throughout. The instinct for 
form can do so much even with 
cheap and hackneyed material. In the 
uncouth, though familiar, garb of 
crazy common sense this young soldier 
stands among the crowd and blows 
his bugle, half conscious of the drab 
disguise, half hoping it will fall, and 
he find himself naked as Achilles, and 
why should he not open his eyes and 
‘behold the mountain full of horses 
and chariots of fire’? 
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THE main road was under repair. 
A steam-roller ground its way, with 
every outward and visible sign of re- 
luctance, over a macadam surface in 
the making. Men spread loose stones 
before it like so much tribute to a 
Juggernaut. The high priest stood in 
his pulpit behind the engine, turning 
handles with desperate velocity, to 
which the steam-roller responded in 
its own good time. A wounded soldier, 
who had seated himself in the shade 
of one of the large trees lining the 
road, observed that the day was.hot. 

The work ceased in order that 
everybody might agree with him. 

‘You'll be from the Hall?’ said the 
driver. ‘It makes a fine hospital, they 
tell me, the Hall.’ 

The soldier nodded. 

‘There’s some here,’ went on the 
driver, ‘what’s lived in these parts all 
their lives without such thoughts as 
ever even having a peep inside the 
Hall. Ain’t that so, Abe’ram?’ 

An old man who had been looking 
wistfully and sadly at the soldier 
agreed without much interest. 

‘And now there’s hundreds what 
never heard of it actually living 
there,’ pursued the driver. ‘It’s a 
wonderful war is this.’ 

“Where was you when you was 
wounded?’ asked Abraham. The sol- 
dier told him. 

The old man came a little nearer 
and leaned on his shovel. ‘Ever heard 
of any what’s missing turning up un- 
expected?’ he asked. 

The driver smiled knowingly at the 
other men as though they had heard 
this topic before. 

‘It happens sometimes. You see it 
in the papers,’ replied the soldier. 
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‘Aye, I know,’ said Abraham. 
‘I’ve got a bit here ’— he took a scrap 
of newspaper carefully from his waist- 
coat pocket and passed it over. ‘It’s 
a chap what’s been missing three 
years, you see. He’s turned up, and 
why should n’t my boy — why should 
n’t my boy?’ The old voice had risen, 
quavering and eager. 

‘Very likely he will,’ began the sol- 
dier, sympathetically, but the driver 
interrupted him: ‘Nay, I don’t think 
you ought to buoy yourself up with 
them hopes, Abe’ram. Your Tom’s 
been missing over three years, and 
there’s one chap what says he thinks 
he saw him fall. I’m one as says 
always face the facts. Then you can’t 
go wrong, so’s how.’ 

‘But they never found his body, 
now, did they?’ persisted Abraham. 

‘That’s nothing to go by,’ said the 
driver. ‘There’s such a thing as being 
buried by shells. Not that I want to 
dishearten you, but face the facts.’ 

Abraham sighed heavily, and slowly 
folding up the cutting returned it to 
his pocket. ‘I don’t doubt he’s dead, 
you know,’ he said, apologetically. 
‘Nay, I’ve told you always that I feel 
it in my heart he’s dead. I’ve known 
it all along. But it cheers up the 
missis, me getting bits of news like 
this. That’s why I’m asking. That’s 
why I ask everybody what they think 
about it—to cheer up the missis. 
But I don’t have no hopes myself. I 
lost all hopes, I did, after the first 
week or two.’ 

‘He walks over to town and back 
every Saturday to look at the papers 
in the lib’ry for bits like that there he 
showed you,’ remarked the driver. 

‘Only to please the missis. It cheers 
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her up something awful when I find 
a bit like this,’ said Abraham, in 
humble self-defense, ‘but I’ve long 
ago give up hoping. But it does no 
harm to cheer her up — no harm that 
I can see.’ His voice trailed off in a 
hopeless monotone, and, stooping, he 
resumed his work. 


A byway with high hedges on either 
hand led to a tiny cottage on the hill- 
side. Up this Abraham, with shovel 
over shoulder, toiled painfully and 


slowly in the evening sunlight, and. 


as he went he mumbled to himself, as 
old men will. 

‘T’ll tell her what that soldier said,’ 
he muttered. ‘Soldiers should know, 
and it won’t do no harm if I just put 
a bit on to cheer her up a bit extra, 
just this once. “Lots and lots loses 
their mem’ries, and lots and lots is n’t 
let write on account of spite because 
they were so brave.” That was one 
thing he said. He nearly said that. 
It’s what he would have said if he’d 
thought of it, so’s how. I’ll tell her 
our Tom would be one of the brave 
ones surely, and that accounts for it.’ 

He had neared the gate, but was 
still hidden by the hedge, when an 
old woman, blinded by streaming 
tears, half stumbled out into the lane 
over a tiny collie puppy that played 
about her feet. Abraham dropped his 
shovel to the ground and hurried up 
to her. 

‘Nay, Sarah, you should n’t let it 
get hold of you like this. We mus’ n’t 
give up hoping yet. I have n’t give 
up. A soldier I was talking: to this 
day, he said there’s thousands and 
thousands——’ 

She thrust a penciled letter in his 
hand and flung her arms about his 
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neck and wept again. ‘Thank God!’ 
she sobbed. ‘Thank God!’ 


The Travelers’ Rest was just about 
to close when Abraham entered with 
an air that came near jauntiness. 

‘I’ve just dropped in,’ said he to 
the assembled company, ‘to thank 
you for the cheers you give my missis 
and my lad this day. He’s a sore 
wreck, so he is, but he’s exchanged 
and home, and that’s what matters. 
I’ve just left him and Sarah to have a 
bit of talk — him and his mother by 
theirsel ves.’ 

‘It must have been a great surprise 
to you when you got that letter from 
him after all this while, Abe’ram,’ 
remarked the landlord. 

‘A surprise to me!’ ejaculated 
Abraham, with indignation. ‘Why, I 
always said he would turn up. Ask 
anybody. I always knew he was alive 
just like I knew what day it was. The 
parson was congratulating me in the 
road just now. “ You’ve had a blessed 
and a glorious surprise,” he said, and 
I told him firm like I’m telling you, - 
“T always knew he’d turn up, sir. I 
always said I felt it in my heart he was 
alive. Something told me, You ask 
anybody and they'll tell you.” That’s 
what I said to him. In the road it was, 
and just now, too. This minute, as 
you may say.’ 

There was a moment’s silence. 

For the first time in four years a 
spark of anger appeared in Abra- 
haim’s eyes. ‘Did n’t I always say so?’ 
he demanded, stooping forward over 
his stick. 

And the company, throwing truth- 
fulness aside, replied in what was, 
after all, a truly Christian spirit, 
‘Abe’ram, you did.’ 








WAR-TIME FINANCE 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


Mr. Hueues, the Australian Prime 
Minister, made the other day some 
statements respecting the future se- 
curity of the great island continent, 
which lead us to fear that his recent 
illness has prevented him from care- 
fully following current political events, 
and, therefore, leaves him less clear- 
sighted than he was when he last 
visited this country. Clearly he does 
not appreciate the serious movements 
which seem to be preparing for a very 
great change in the relations of the 
Pacific with the other great water- 
ways of the earth. To us it appears 
that events at present are rapidly 
tending towards a complete diversion 
of the principal trade of the world 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In 
ancient times it is hardly too much to 
say that the Mediterranean was the 
centre of all international trade, and 
it continued so until the discovery of 
the route round the Cape and of 
America. Since then the Atlantic has 
been the centre of the world’s trade, 
and those who attained superiority 
in the Atlantic also attained it else- 
where. Comparatively few centuries 
have passed since the Mediterranean 
lost its supremacy; and yet we venture 
to think that the supremacy of the 
Atlantic is rapidly passing away, and 
before very long will be acquired by 
the Pacific. Several years ago the 
present writer, in company with a 
dear friend, an American, one of the 
ablest men he has ever known, visited 
the Golden Gate. The writer was 
wrapt in admiration of the scene be- 
fore him, when his friend suddenly 
said in an emphatic tone, ‘This is the 
future of America,’ pointing at the 
same time across the Pacific. The 
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scene has recently been recalled to the 
mind of the writer and strengthens 
his conviction that we are about to 
see a revolution which will surpass 
most of those that now rank among 
the greatest. On the east the Pacific 
Ocean washes the western coast of 
the United States, which, since the 
purchase of Alaska, now runs from the 
extreme north of the continent down 
to the Gulf of Mexico. It also washes 
the western shore of Canada, which is 
about the same size as the United 
States, and manifestly has a brilliant 
future before it. If Mexico does not 
settle down, if it remains in its present 
anarchic state, and continues to an- 
noy American trade, the great Ameri- 
can Republic will before long absorb 
Mexico, and gradually will extend 
down to the Panama Canal. It is 
hardly necessary to remind the reader 
of the number of small states which 
occupy the interval between Mexico 
and South America. The population 
of the United States alone already 
exceeds 100,000,000; and, unless some- 
thing altogether unexpected happens, 
that population will double in two 
or three generations. Probably by 
the time the second centenary of the 
independence of the United States is 
reached, the population of that great 
republic will be at least 200,000,000. 
Moreover, the United States reaches 
from the south of Canada down to 
the Gulf of Mexico on its eastern 
or Atlantic side, so that the United 
States faces in one direction some 
of the most important parts of Asia, 
and in the other looks across the 
Atlantic to Europe. Recently the 
United States has constructed, at its 
own cost, the Panama Canal, and is 
resolved to make it and keep it 
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thoroughly navigable. Therefore, the 
United States looks on one side to 
Asia, on another to Europe, and it 
has a waterway entirely its own to 
convey by ‘shipping every kind of 
goods from Europe to Asia, and vice 
versa. Finally, we would remind the 
reader that the American continent 
produces everything that the heart of 
man desires —- food, the metals, and 
all the materials necessary in peace or 
in war. It isa half-way house between 
Europe and Asia, as has just been 
pointed out, and it has a population 
that is growing with almost fabulous 
rapidity. It throws its ports open to 
the discontented of every other clime, 
and it gives to such immigrants as it 
welcomes an early admittance to all 
the rights of citizenship. It will be 
little less than a miracle if the United 
States does not grow in the present 
century even more rapidly than it 
grew last century; and, consequently 
if it does not assume a position su- 
perior in both peace and war to that 
of any other country. 

Now let us cross the Pacific and see 
what is to be found on its Asiatic 
border. Firstly, we have the extreme 
eastern portion of what used to be, 
until the other day, the Russian 
Empire. At the moment it is a kind 
of No Man’s Land. And it is inviting 
immigrants or governments from 
every part of the world. Of course, 
it will be snatched from its present 
state of dissolution and will again 
assume a most important place in 
the world’s trade, It is rich in every 
kind of product. And it is destined to 
carry on a large trade across the 
Pacific. Then, skirting the Asiatic 
continent, lies that long series of 
islands which was the birthplace of 
Japan, but which Japan has now out- 
grown and to which she has added a 
considerable domain both in China 
and in Korea. Farther south is the 
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vast republic of China. There is a 
confusing disagreement of authori- 
ties as to the actual population of 
China, some putting it as low as 
250,000,000, while others put it as high 
as 430,000,000. The truth probably lies 
somewhere between those two ex- 
tremes. But take the actual popula- 
tion at any figure you like, from 
250,000,000 to 430,000,000, it is an im- 
mense aggregate of human beings, who 
are easily governed, exceedingly indus- 
trious, and well skilled in the art of the 
merchant. China is one of the greatest 
communities in the whole world. And 
she needs only a competent leader to 
play a most important part. Japan, 
quite naturally, claims, because of her 
neighborhood, because of her near 
kinship with China, and because she 
derived her civilization from that 
country, the right to watch over and 
protect the interests of China. Sup- 
pose she makes good her claim, she 
will have connection with a country 
which will give her a population 
of, at all events, considerably over 
300,000,000 — possibly not far short of 
500,000,000 — and everybody who 
is acquainted with the extraordinary 
progress, made by Japan since she 
threw open her ports to the rest of the 
world must be convinced that a great 
future lies before the island empire. 
Let us confine ourselves for the mo- 
ment, however, to the American con- 
tinent, and particularly to the United 
States. It still has an immense tract 
of land open for settlement. Many of 
those who emigrate from Europe, and 
not a few even of their descendants, 
scarcely have the patience to cultivate 
the land upon which they settle. 
They grow all kinds of produce, it is 
true. But they give nothing back to 
the soil; and in a few years, therefore, 
they exhaust its fertility, whereupon 
they pass on and either play the same 
game in some other part of the United 
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States, or cross the Canadian border 
and there busy themselves in taking 
as much as is possible from the soil 
without giving it anything back. 
Therefore there is an immense field 
in the United States still open for 
settlement. The agricultural popu- 
lation is still very small. Indeed, one 
of the puzzles to a visitor to the 
United States is, when whirled along 
from east to west or from north to 
south, where the people are; and 
another is the immensity of the towns 
which have grown up upon a land 
which seems to be, in its rural por- 
tions, almost uninhabited. All that 
will, of course, pass away. A great 
population will grow up, and the 
opportunities of the United States 
are almost beyond computation. On 
one side, it is in the closest com- 
munication with Europe; on _ the 
other, with Asia. It is certain to con- 
duct an immense trade with both. 
And, remembering the skill of its 
people both upon land and upon sea, 
it will be odd if it does not prove to 
be the intermediary between the 
extreme east and the extreme west 
of the old continents. We would 
commend these few considerations to 
Mr. Hughes and to the careful at- 
tention of the Imperial War Cabinet. 
The Statist 


THE GOLD SUPPLY 


Ir is said that the output of gold in. 
the British Empire is declining, and 
that the government should assist the 
industry in some fashion to maintain 
or increase output. It is a very inter- 
esting and far from an easy problem. 
The British government pays roughly 
85s. per ounce for gold. All this means 
in normal times is that the weight of 
the gold sovereign is fixed at so much. 
The purchasing power of gold varied 
with the fluctuations in commodities. 
The war, however, has introduced a 
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new factor. In practice no gold cir- 
culates, and prices are measured not 
in gold coin but in paper money. 
There has been such a flood of prac- 
tically inconvertible paper money that 
this paper money is heavily depreci- 
ated, and this depreciation is repre- 
sented in higher commodity prices. 
If there were a free trade in gold, the 
paper money would be manifest as 
depreciated in terms of gold also. 
That is evident from a single circum- 
stance. A small amount of gold is al- 
lowed to be sold for industrial pur- 
poses; it fetches 115s. per ounce, as 
against the 85s. per ounce paid by the 
Bank of England for coinage pur- 
poses. The gold producers complain 
that they give gold and are paid in a 
depreciated paper currency, which has 
a reduced purchasing power when they 
come to buy stores and pay wages. 
As a result gold production is becom- 
ing unprofitable. If the facts be as 
represented, the gold industry would 
appear to have a grievance. But it is 
going beyond that and suggesting 
that the nation has some special in- 
terest, just now, or in the future, in 
stimulating the production of gold. 
That is much more questionable. The 
monetary trouble of to-day is due to 
the excessive and unwarranted issue 
of inconvertible paper money, and 
this excessive issue has been definitely 
encouraged by the accumulation of 
gold hoards by the governments. Any 
further increase of gold hoards would 
be an excuse for issuing still more 
paper and intensifying the evil. What 
the country needs is not more gold in 
the government hoards but less paper 
in circulation. How the paper money 
is to be reduced is not a simple ques- 
tion, but the gold industry must not 
be allowed to assume that stimulating 
gold production brings us necessarily 
any nearer to answering it. 
The Manchester Guardian 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The book collector has by no means 
become extinct in England, in spite 
of the pressure of war times. At the 
four days’ sale of selections from the 
Milton Hall library of Mr. George W. 
Fitzwilliam in London in May, a 
total of $58,500 was realized. Es- 
pecially good prices were paid for 
finely illustrated’ books of the early 
nineteenth century, for which there 
has long been a keen demand. 


In the recent pageant at Beacons- 
field, the adopted town of G. K. Ches- 
terton, Mr. Chesterton impersonated 
Dr. Johnson. Nine or ten years ago, 
Mr. Chesterton filled the same role, 
and later gave this characteristic ac- 
count of it: 


I had nothing to do with the arrange 
ment, and such fleeting suggestions as I 
made were not taken as seriously as they 
might have been. My best constructive 
suggestion was the most harshly rejected 
of all. In front of me in the procession 
walked the great Bishop Berkeley, the man 
who turned the tables on the early ma- 
terialists by maintaining that matter itself 
very possibly does not exist. Dr. Johnson, 
you will remember, did not like such 
bottomless fancies as Berkeley’s, and kicked 
a stone with his boot saying ‘I refute him 
so!’ Now (as I pointed out) kicking a stone 
would not make the metaphysical quarrel 
quite clear; besides, it would hurt. 
how picturesque and perfect it would be 
if I moved across the ground in the sym- 
bolic attitude of kicking Bishop Berkeley! 
How complete an allegoric group: the 
great transcendentalist walking with his 
head among the stars, but behind him the 
avenging realist pede claudo, with uplifted 
foot. 


Professor Latimer’s Progress — that 
fascinating series of essays on a slen- 
der thread of narrative, which first 
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appeared in The Atlantic Monthly—is 
now published in book form by Henry 
Holt & Co. The professor, an elderly 
man who has been hard to live with 
since the first of August, 1914, is ban- 
ished by his doctor’s orders to his 
sister Harriet’s place up-state, on a 
diet of one newspaper a day, no let- 
ters, and as little conversation as he 
can live on. Finding Harriet ab- 
sorbed in reorganizing the local Red 
Cross, he loads a knapsack for a walk- 
ing trip among the hills. On the open 
road: he meets a film queen; a play- 
wright who has just turned a melo- 
drama in five acts into a whimsical 
farce in three; two ladies errant, one a 
young factory inspector and the other 
a teacher of the art of spontaneous self- 
expression; a knitter of his mother’s 
generation; a newspaper man who has 
yielded to the longing to stop writing 
things up and begin to understand 
them, and is wrestling on a poultry 
farm with the accumulated problems 
of the universe; a president of an In- 
ternational Can & Car Company; an 
efficiency expert; a specialist in in- 
dustrial disease; a Plattsburg lieu- 
tenant; a conscientious objector; a 
criminologist; a toastmaster; and a 
Socialist millionaire. The shrewd and 
kindly insight into human nature, 
the whimsical humor, the flashing wit, 
and the rare blending of candor, com- 
mon sense, and enthusiasm prepared 
the reader of the anonymous magazine 
serial for finding the name of Simeon 
Strunsky on the title page of the vol- 
ume. In the stimulus and cheer that 
win grateful and affectionate admira- 
tion, the author of Post-Impressions and 
In Belshazzar Court is almost unrivaled. 
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THE DEBT—THERE IS A FIELD IN FLANDERS 


THE DEBT 
BY EVELYN SIMMS 


They have given their all for England! 
Never now 
Will they have joy in meadows and 
green lanes, 
Gather the harvest, guide the quiet 
plough, 
Go singing homeward as the day- 
light wanes: 


Nor feel the restless tide of life that 
beats 
About her strenuous cities, circling 
far; 
Tread happily 
streets, 
Revisit haunts where old, sweet 
memories are: 


the once-familiar 


Never sit, dreaming, by a twilight 


re, 
Clasp hands they love, take children 
on their knees, 
In the blest comfort of fulfilled desire: 
They have given all these for 
England — more than these! 


They have given their youth that 
England’s age may be 
By _ and faith and courage justi- 
ed; ' 
Given their freedom ‘that England 
may go free; 
That she may live in honor, they 
have died. 


And who will see that she more nobly 
goes 
Down the long years of time, be- 
cause of these; 
Guards better her heart’s treasures; 
better knows 
The meaning of her larger destinies? 


We who are, jointly, England! We 


must go 
More nobly now, selfishly 
afraid; 
Be braver, truer, and more generous; 
so 
And only so can the great debt be 
paid, 


less 


Faith to match theirs, and courage 
that shall live, 
And loyal service, and a splendi| 
pride :— ‘ 
The best and highest that our lives 
can give 
We must give now because for us 
they died: 


Nor less than this if we would help to 
build 
— aright in years that lie 
a ’ 
An England safe — with her ideals 
fulfilled — — : 
Through her beloved and unforgot- 
ten dead. 
The Spectator 


THERE IS A FIELD IN 
FLANDERS 


[Extract from a letter fromthe Front: 
‘I saw a few wind-flowers the other day, 
and a vast meadow full of kingcups, and 
that was enough to make me happy for 
weeks.’] 


There is a field in Flanders 
Where yellow kingcups stand; 
Like fair princesses clad in gold 
Their joyous court they proudly hold 
In the gay meadow-land. 


There is a wood in Flanders, 
A little shimmering wood, © 
Where wind flowers sway among the 
grass 


‘And smile upon you as you pass 


As country maidens should. 


There is a bank in Flanders 

Where celandines a-blow 
Lift up their shining heads and peer 
To see their lovely image clear 

In a bright pool below. 


And you who go in English fiélds, 
O think not that our days 

Are wholly dark or wholly ill, 

For there are flowers in Flanders still 
And still a God to praise. 


Punch 





